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A’ the recent meeting of the Architects’ Registration 
Council, reported in our issue for January 3, a very 

full discussion took place upon the desirability or otherwise 

of facilitating the admission of foreigners to the Register. 


The title of the registering authority seems to suggest 
that architects in the United Kingdom only were in mind 
when the Act was framed, and that an Act of Parliament 
should be administered in accordance with the intentions 
of its framers is self-evident. In fact, however, the matter 
cannot be disposed of so lightly as that, for the purpose of 
the registering authority is mainly to ensure that archi- 
tecture shall be practised in the public interest within the 
United Kingdom, and it could easily be shown that the 
public interest might be served more by an efficient alien 
than by an inefficient or less efficient national. 

The matter is further complicated by the fact that before 
the war the Council, making use of its powers to frame 
regulations, modified its rules in the interests of those who 
had failed to register within the prescribed date, and in 
making this amendment framed it in terms which could be 
interpreted as empowering the Council to admit foreigners. 
It is certain that no such intention was in mind at the time, 
and it is gratifying to know that the Council resolved not 
to make use of this loophole for such a purpose but is to 
consider new regulations upon the actual merits of the case. 

Although we have just won a war for freedom, there are 
still many countries where this desirable state, as we under- 
stand the term in this country, does not exist, and many 
people whom we should regard as desirable citizens hardly 
know what country they can call their own. This being 
known as the Land of the Free, Great Britain is a natural 
objective for such as these, and with a knowledge of how 
much we owe our greatness to a liberal reputation we are 
bound to be influenced by such circumstances. We owe 
to the world, in fact, an example in libéral administration. 

At the same time, we must not allow ourselves to be 
stampeded into action by sentiment or world politics, 
neither of which is the proper concern of a body such as 
the Registration Council, which has specific duties to fulfil. 
A desirable alien, by Home Office standards, may not be a 
desirable architect by technical standards, and it will be 
no comfort to the public if we add to the country’s reputa- 
tion for liberal action by lowering the standards of practice 
by technical measure. 







































may differ fundamentally from an architect of the United 
Kingdom, in relation to practice within that realm. 
Business custom, tradition, building method and the law 
governing building varies widely from one country to 
another, and it takes years of experience before an architect 
can be fully au fait with all these peculiarities. Yet they 
are all matters in which the public places reliance upon its 
professional advisers. For a man to leave one set of 
conditions in Europe and move straight into practice in 
this country as an architect would be creating grave risks 
to those who entrusted their affairs to him. In our view, 
the Registration Council would be paying scant regard 
to its responsibilities if it permitted such events to 
happen, however eminent and capable the architect con- 
cerned might have proved himself in his own country. 
provision of some reliable safeguards would clearly be a 
prerequisite, and this opinion was expressed by several 
members at the meeting to which we have referred. Such 
safeguards should be considerable if they are to be effective, 
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Let us therefore consider in what way a foreign architect _ 
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and it should not be possible for some token service as an 
assistant to rank as sufficient ; experience being necessary, 
the experience should be fully adequate. . 

Another question which may arise is whether a desirable 
foreign architect’ should or should not be required to pass 
the prescribed examinations before being entered upon the 
Register. There is much to be said for making this pro- 
vision, as it would be as complete an assurance of com- 
petence as has yet been devised. At the came time, it is 
obvious that a foreigner would suffer handicap in an 
English examination, and that in some cases of extreme 
urgency grave hardship might be suffered, and there 
might be even insuperable difficulty about maintenance 
during the training and qualifying period. 

Another question is whether there is any need. at all 
to operate other than under the existing law, which makes 
it possible for any foreigner to become naturalised as a 
British subject if he fulfils certain requirements in character 
and history. If this is so, what, some would say, is to 
prevent any foreign architect wishing to practise inthis 
country from becoming naturalised and entesing the 
profession as a British subject by the normal channels ? 

Here, again, however, we are bound to visualise cases 
of hardship and a premium set upon the means of an 
applicant, whereby those who could not afford to wait 
would be automatically excluded. 

All these considerations make it very clear that the 
Council is faced with a most difficult problem and that 
it runs great risks if the matter is settled light-heartedly 
or without regard for all the aspects of the problem. ‘There 
are bound to be widely differing opinions, and we should 
not attempt to prophesy the exact outcome. 

We are quite certain, however, that we shall be supported 
at all hands in saying that the question to be settled is: 
“ What is best for architecture in the United Kingdom ? ” 
Architecture will certainly suffer if talent, otherwise avail- 
able, is excluded from the country, and it will equally suffer 
if it is used otherwise than with the utmost skill and 
experience. Those are the two key points which must be 
satisfied by any change of rule or reversion to previous rules. 

If the Council can satisfy these points and leave no 
loophole for regrets, then the average Englishman would 
like the reputation of his country as a free one to gain in 
prestige by liberal policy. There is more than enough 
work in prospect for our own people for 15 or 20 
ahead, we need not feel that we should be taking the 
bread out of the mouths of our own sons by permitting 
the aid of competent architects from other lands. What 
we have to ensure is that we do not throw the door so wide 
that it becomes possible for the British public to be let 
down by ignorance of the peculiar ways and methods which 
experience in this country has built up through generations 
of usage. 

Nor must we make this country a sure haven for the 
unwanted remnants of the world, who have been unable 
to fit themselves into their own societies because of inherent 
defects in character and temperament, for they are unlikely 
to attune themselves to British ways any better than to 
those of their own people. 

The Registration Council has been hand-picked to deal 
with just such knotty problems as this, and we may rest 
assured that the matter will be dealt with in the right way, 
and at the right time, unless this body suffers an un- 
precedented loss of form. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Architects’ Chance. 

THE NUFFIELD REPORT upon homes for 
old people reveals, among other things, 
the extraordinary lack of interest taken in 
this facet of life from the architectural 
viewpoint ; a lack of interest which rather 
seems to prove that a great proportion of 
architectural activity up to now has been 
directly responsive to majority opinion and 
not to less obvious needs of human society. 
Just, before the war housing was begin- 
ning to achieve the importance due to it; 
the aim here was standardised housing for 
the family, a worthy and very necessary 
aim to achieve, but hardly any thought 
was extended to the separate housing of 
the aged or to their welfare. 

This lack of sensibility towards . old 
people—distressed old people—has been 
exposed in its fullest degree in the Nuffield 
report, and it is a lack of sensibilit 
obviously engendered by the fact that suc 
work would, in almost every case, give no 
appreciable financial return. Architects 
are, or should we say have been, prisoners 
of a system; their livelihood depends upon 
clients, and clients invariably build either 
for their own comfort or for profit. The 
exceptions are the Church, the social ser- 
vices, and the various philanthropic foun- 
dations. The last two, usually sorely 
pressed: for money, or, if not, with 
accepted ways and channels of spending 
it, have in the past frequently overlooked 
the importance of providing comfortable 
living for old people. That something 
must be done quickly is obvious, and it 
could be in architects’ hands to awaken 
the public conscience in this work. The 
best way, we feel, would be by the organ- 
isation of a competition to advance the 
research into the matter, and at the same 
time by producing concrete evidence that 
architects are at last really conscious of 
the needs of human society. 

In 1947 we can and myst change these 
things; even by this obvious idea of a com- 





1947. 
The King has approved the award of 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1947 to 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 


Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., thus crowning a 
lifetime of service to architecturé, 
architectural education and the litera- 
ture of the art. Mr. Richardson has 
recently assumed responsibility for the 
direction of the Royal Academy 
Architectural School, and is also 
engaged on the complete remodelling 
of University College, London. 
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petition the ball will be set well rolling, 
and we doubt whether points like the size 
of the premium would deter any architect 
from entering and giving of his best. 


French Architectural Stamps. 

Mr. B. S. Townroz writes: Three of 
the most famous churches in France are 
illustrated on the latest issue of French 
stamps. The 2-francs stamp, in red, is a 
picture of the Church of St. Sernin, the 
largest and most perfect Romanesque 
building in France. It is at Toulouse, the 
ancient capital of Languedoc, and the seat 
of an Archbishopric. The stamp gives a 
good view of the beautiful eight-sided 
tower, 213 ft. high, crowned with a short 
spire. This church was begun between 
1075 and 1080, and the building continued 


until the thirteenth century. moors for 
restoration, it has remained practically un- 
altered since 1271. The Church of &t. 


James of Compostella in Spain is an almost 
exact reproduction of St. Sernin. af 

The 5-francs stamp, in grey, is a picture 
of the Church of Notre-Dame-du-Port, at 
Clermont-Ferrand, a fine Romanesque 
building in the Auvergne. This church 
stands very much as it did in 1200. The 
stamp shows the building from the east 
end, with the noted apse and its four 
radiating chapels. 

The 7-francs stamp, in brown, illustrates 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, January 28. 

Hovstnc Centre. Mr. Staniey Mayne, of the 
Ministry of Health, on “The Government’s 
Housing Programme.” 13, Suffolk-street, 8.W.1. 
1.15 p.m 


Rova Instrrore or British Arcurrects. _Pror. 


W. G. Hoxrorp on “New Towns.” R.I.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 6 p.m. 
Wednesday, January 29. 

Tue Royat Socrety or Arts. Mr. WALTER 
C. Pucker on “Scientific Approach to Labour 
Problems.” R.S.A., John Adam-street, Adelphi, 
W.C.1. 5 p.m. 


Roya, Institution oF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
(Middlesex and Urban Essex Junior Branch). 
Sessional Meeting, Mock Assessment Committee. 
R.1.C.8., 12, Great George-street, 8.W.1. 6.30 p.m. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. MR. HowarD 
RopERtsoN, F.R.L.B.A., S.A.D.G., on “ Design of 
Interiors.” A.A., Bedford-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BuiLDInc Trapes Em- 
PLoYERS. Dinner and Dance. Dorchester Hotel, 
W.l. 7 p.m. 

Thursday, January 30. 

NATIONAL FeDERATION oF BurLpinc Trapes Em- 
provers. Annual General Meeting. Connaught 
‘Rooms, Great Queen-street, W.C.1. 10.30 a.m. 
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e The S-france Stamp. The 5-francs Stamp. 
A recent issue of French Postage Stamps 
showing prominent French buildings. (See 
Note.) 


the Cathedral of St. Front in Periguex. 
This is one of the strangest ecclesiastical 
buildings in France. hen I visited it 
before the war I was given several ex- 
planations of its architecture. The church 
1s built on the plan of a big cross, like 
that of St. Mark’s at Venice. There are, 
however, five magnificent domes, and there 
are traces of a sixth dome on the west 
side. This suggests that the intention of 
the original architect was to build on the 
Latin cross plan. The primitive facade of 
the cathedral probably dates from the 
sixth century. The tower, which is shown 
on the stamp, is 197 ft. high and consists 
of two massive cubes, The smaller is 
surrounded by a colonnade, and above is 
a cupola with a network pattern. 


Drawing Board Ethics. 

Ir was while listening to the talk of a 
particularly eloquent circle of friends that 
we heard the remark ‘‘ He’s a good archi- 
tect, but he can’t draw.’”’ A mystified 
layman then said; ‘‘ But surely all archi- 
tects can draw; that’s their job.”’ At this 
an argument started, and we could almost 
hear Professor Joad saying: ‘‘ Well, it 
all. depends upon what you mean by 
draw,”’ and how right he'd be if he had 
it. Practically everybody can draw, 
at least they can draw a square, a rough 
circle, and with a bit of coaching can 
master the simpler laws of perspective. 
But the architect in question was not being 
accused (behind his back!) of being un- 
able to do these elementary exercises, but 
was grog being ‘accused of being 
unable to draw with fluidity and style. 
This, however, is hardly a criminal offence 
for an architect, for only a very small per- 
centage of humans can draw freely, and 
only a small part of that percentage take 
up architecture, fewer now cacbalig than 
twenty years ago; for industrial art, 
cinema work and other new forms of ex- 
peeen are claiming more embryo 

raughtsmen every year. Granted, a 
modicum of draughting ability is essential 
to any architect, for if he cannot ske 
his needs, it is difficult to see how he can 
visualise his work in advance; carrying it 
all in his head won’t get him very far. 

If, on the other hand, our loquacious 
friend had said : ‘‘He’s a good architect; 
he can, but does not, draw,” he’d have 
been on surer ground. For there is 
nothing more depressing to a young archi- 
tect, keen upon obtaining work, and 
producing five drawings showing every 
conceivable detail, to hear of these rich 
practices where the architect has got to 
the stage at which he spends most of his 
time at committee meetings and golf clubs. 
(Of course, we’re talking of the good old 
days, or possibly the future.) The young 
architects want some of that work, which 
they declare is being mechanically turned 
out by a plan factory; and by giving some 
of it to needy brother architects, they say, 
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the big man would be helping the profes- 
sion and also swing his integrity ; for with 
a smaller practice he would be able to get 
down to fundamentals again, and spend a 
few hours every day puzzling out the size 
of a roof joist, which we feel sure.is good 
for any man’s soul. But the big man 
would no doubt cap this by saying that it 
would probably be very good for his soul 
but he’s got appearances to keep up, and 
although the move would probably help 
his profession, it certainly wouldn't help 
his bank balance; he had to make his own 
way, and other people can do the same; 
it’s easy enough if you know how. 

All this seems to have developed out of 
someone saying that somebody else 
couldn’t draw. Anyway, despite the 
Pugins and the Piranesis, we have a feel- 
ing that it’s the building that really 
counts, and if the clerk of works and the 
foreman are given all necessary details, 
accurately, the job can be counted well 
done. 


New Towns. 

Ar a general meeting to be held at the 
R.1.B.A., on Tuesday, January 28, at 
6 p.m., Professor W: G. Holford, M.A., 
B.Arch.(Lvpl.), M.T.P.I.,  A.R.LB.A., 
will deliver a lecture on ‘“‘ New Towns,” 
with particular reference to problems of 
design and organisation. For the con- 
venience of members and visitors who come 
to the meeting direct from their offices, a 
buffet, free of charge, has been arranged 
from 5.15 p.m. to 5.50 p.m. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Srr Cyrm Norwoop, who last month 
retired from being President of St. John’s 


taal “a. senate 
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Photo by courtesy of Lancs. Daily Post. 
The Winning Design (by Mr. William E. Mayer, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.S.A.) in the 
competition for a hanging sign for the Preston Savings Bank. 
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College, Oxford, many times during the 
ast ten years has discussed with Mr. 
dward Maufe, a vice-president of the 

R.1.B.A., and architectural adviser to the 
college, possible changes. There are three 
enterprises which Sir Cyril and Mr. 
Maufe hope will be accomplished in order 
to add to the beauty of this well-known 
college. The first is the building of the 
additional sets of rooms in the small 
Dolphin Quadrangle. The second is the 
laying of a lawn and good honest paving 
in the front quadrangle, so that it will be 
a worthier introduction to the good things 
that lie beyond. The third is building an 
approach by broad, shallow steps to the 
north quadrangle, and levelling a lawn 
running its full length to bind the whole of 
its somewhat irregular buildings into some 
sort of unity, and to make a setting for 
its stately trees 


Aircraft Company and Housing Scheme. 


Tue Miles Aircraft Co., Ltd., has 
formed a housing association to build 500 
houses for its own workers. A start is to 
be made at once on the first 70 houses, on 
the north side ef Reading Aerodrome. 
The project is to be run as a mixed com- 
munity, and accommodation will be pro- 
vided for all income groups. There will 
be some blocks of flats, some semi- 
detached and terrace houses, and a few 
houses standing in their own grounds. 

The project also includes a ey 
centre, shops, garages, a secondary school, 
nursery school, children’s playground and 
sports ground. It is also the intention to 
provide all houses with background heat- 
ing from a central boiler. Arcon, char- 
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tered architects, of 81, Piccadilly, W.1, 
have been appointed architects for the 
whole project. ; 


An Exhibition of Water-colours. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. Gordon Hemm is now being held 
at the Hugo Lang Gallery, Whitechapel, 
Liverpool. Mr. Hemm is chiefly known as 
an accomplished exponent of architectural 
draughtsmanship, and the drawings now 
on view show him in a new vein, Mr. 
Vere E. Cotton writes: ‘‘ The more dis- 
criminating will welcome the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with a new aspect 
of his art and one in which the obvious 
sincerity and enjoyment of the artist is 
pA stad communicated to the spec- 

r. 


British Architecture and Turkey. 

_Ar the request of the Turkish, authori- 
ties, models of British sports stadia have 
been added to the ‘‘ Replanning Britain ”’ 
Exhibition, which is to be shown by the 
British Council in Turkey from January 24 
to the end of March. It will open at 
Ankara and will later visit Istanbul and 
other cities, This exhibition has been 
shown in recent months in Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark and Holland. It consists of 
photographs, maps, plans and architectural 
models illustrating the scope and technique 
of Britain’s replanning schemes, including 
those for London, Manchester, Coventry, 
Stevenage and other places. ere is @ 
section on housing and a display of books. 
In the sports section are pare Fi of the 
stadium, Empire swimming pool and arena 
at Wembley and proposals for a new spcrts 
centre and surrounding park at Derby. 
While the exhibition is in Turkey, Mr. 
A. M. Chitty, F.R.I.B.A., will give lectures 
on planning and housing donkanatia in 
Britain. 

Chartered Surveyors’ Annual Dinner, 

1947. 


Tue list of applications for tickets for 
the dinner of the Royal Institution at 
Guildhall on March 4 was closed after the 
first post on January 22, when the number 
of applications (allowing for invitations to 
official guests) reached the seating capa- 
city of Guildhall. Vacancies caused by 
the return of tickets will be allotted in 
rotation from applications received after 
the list was closed. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. Ricwarp Betuam, A.R.1.B.A. (late Lient.- 


Commander, R.N.V.R.), on release from the 


Navy, has commenced practice in association 
with Mr. F. Milton Harvey, F.R.1.B.A., at 5. 
Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1 
(Chancery 8467). 


COMPETITION NEWS 


L.P.T.B. Bus Shelter Competition. 

Over 350 architects have submitted 
designs in London Transport’s competition 
to find the perfect kerbside bus shelter. 
Judging has just begun, and the result 
will be announced in about ten days. 


From The Builder of 1847 
Saturday, January 29, 1847. 

Smart Ancurrects, Measure? I quite 
agree with Mr. Tite as to the importance 
to architects of a knowledge of measuring, 
but I would ask how architects are to 
attain this very useful and important 
branch of the profession while vy! person 
rofessing measuring is excluded from the 
nstitute. . . . It is the want of this sort 
of knowledge which leads to the grievous 
results which we too often see in cases of 
.. competitions . . . where the real estimates 
are so much at variance with the amounts 
proposed to be expended in the first 
instance. . . .From a correspondent G. R. 
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“ HEAVENLY 
MANSIONS” 


AN INTERPRETATION OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. Joun Summerson, B.A., F.S.A. 
A.R.I.B.A., delivered a paper entitled 
‘“* Heavenly Mansions: An Interpretation 
of Gothic Architecture,’’ before a recent 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 

We take the following extracts from 
Mr. Summerson’s address :— 

One kind of play common to nearly every 
child is to get under a piece of furniture 
or some extemporised shelter of his own 
and to exclaim that he is in a ‘‘ house.”’ 

At a later stage, the child’s conduct of 
the game becomes more realistic; he con- 
structs or uses doll’s houses and insists on 
a strict analogy between his own practices 
and those of adult life—the doll’s house 
must be an epitome of an adult’s home. 
But whether the child is playing under the 
table or handling a doll’s house, his imagi- 
nation is working in the same ye He is 
placing either himself or the doll (a pro- 
jection of himself) in a sheltered setting. 

he pleasure he derives from it is a 
pleasure in the relationship between him- 
self (or the doll) and the setting. 

None of us ever entirely outgrows 
the love of the doll’s house or, usually 
in a vicarious form, the love of 
squatting under the table. Campin 
and sailing are two adult forms o 

lay closely analogous to the ‘“‘my 
ouse”’ pretences of a child. In both, 
there is the fascination of the miniature 
shelter which excludes the elements by 
only a narrow margin and intensifies the 
sense of security in a hostile world. Less 
direct but even more common is the liking 
for models and houses in miniature. But 
we must be careful to ae | separate two 
different manifestations of this appeal. 
There is the ‘‘ cosiness”’ of the little 
house; but also its ceremony. For us the 
ceremonial idea is more important—the 
idea of neatness and serenity within, con- 
trasting with wildness and confusion with- 
out. The ceremony of the child’s house, 
like its cosiness, is found again in adult 
lay—that grave form of play which is 
intertwined with religious and social 
customs. The baldachino, the canopy over 
a throne, the catafalque over a tomb, the 
ceremonial shelter carried over a pope or 
bishop in a _ procession—these are not 
empirical devices to exclude dust or rain 
but vestiges of infantile regression such as 
we have just observed. 

It is precisely this feeling for the cere- 
mony of the little house which links all 
that I have been saying with the develop- 
ment of architecture. The Latin word for 
a building is edes; the word for a little 
building is @dicula and this word was 
applied in classical times more particularly 
to little buildings whose function was 
symbolic—ceremonial. It was applied to a 
shrine placed at the far end, from the 
entrance, of a temple to receive the statue 
of a deity—a sort of architectural canopy 
in the form of a rudimentary temple, com- 
plete with gable—or, to use the classical 
word, pediment. It was also used for the 
shrines—again, miniature temples—in 
which the Lares or titular deities of a house 
or street were preserved 


The Use of the Adicule. 

I am not going to trace back the history 
of the edicule, but I suspect it is prac- 
tically as old as architecture itself, and as 
widespread. The edicule becomes of con- 
siderable importance in Hellenistic and 
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A Ist-Century Wall 


Roman architecture. Its use as a shrine, 
recorded on coins and other objects, was 
not its only use. The shrine idea was 
woven into the development of architecture 
—both temple architecture and domestic 
architecture. 

Let us return to the more general con- 
sideration of edicular architecture—the 
“‘ little house ’’ with which we began. For 
obvious reasons the construction of minia- 
ture architecture is rather uncommon; in 
fact, it is practically limited to the nursery, 
except in so far as it has become a part of 
the ornamental systems of various styles of 
architecture. However, the representation 
of miniature architecture is quite another 
thing; and one of the most interesting 
recurrent themes in the history of art is 
this practice of representing in paintings 
and illuminations an architecture of the 
fancy—an architecture, very often, which 
could not be built. Roman mural painting 
often consists largely of this sort of con- 
fectionery. That it is older than Rome is 
obvious, but the remains of Roman cities 
yield the richest evidence. The wall-paint- 
ings of Pompeii, in particular, have ren- 
dered this kind of art famous and given it 
the name by which it is popularly known— 
‘* Pompeian.’’ Pompeii is rich in well- 
ase mural paintings ranging in date 
rom the first century B.c. up to the de- 
struction of the city in a.p. 79. They have 
been classified in four styles, and in each 
successive style, dicular architecture 
takes a more prominent place till in the 
fourth (latest) style it absorbs the whole 
interest of the ‘composition. The main 
characteristics of this fanciful architecture 
are that it is completely open and in- 
credibly thin—a mere scaffold—architec- 
ture so reduced in mass that it appears to 
hang in the air. It consists of irrational 
and purposeless buildings—colonnades, 
pergolas and paper-thin walls which 
enclose nothing. ere there are figures 
they are sometimes grouped in a theatric 
tableau borrowed from classical drama but 
more often they are single figures—each 
ee in an edicule and reminding one a 
ittle of the innocent ceremony of the child 
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Painting at Pompeii. 


under the table—that symbol of architec- 
ture to which I referred at the beginning 
of this paper. 


Two Compositions. 

Now, at this point I am going to intro- 
duce, quite abruptly, the thesis I wish to 
submit—simply by asking you to compare 
two architectural compositions. One is a 
first-century wall-painting at Pompeii. The 
other is the ‘south porch of Chartres 
Cathedral, built about a.p. 1250. You will 
notice that these two compositions, 
separated in time by more than a thousand 

ears, have a very great deal in common. 

th are divided into three bays. In both 
cases the divisions between the bays are 
open and extend upwards into szdicules, 
containing figures. In both, the main 
openings are crested with gables or 
pediments. In both, the supporting 
members are fantastically thin. ra short, 
the porch at Chartres is, in principle, a 
loyal realisation of the Pompeian project ! 

The comparison is sufficiently striking 
to set one searching for threads with which 
to link these two works of art together. 
Can there possibly be any historical 
threads?’ Or must we refer the resem- 
blances to a basic Girchology shared alike 
by the artists’ of Classical Pompeii, those 
of Medieval Chartres and the child under 
the table. I believe that there are historical! 
threads; but I do not think that they 
could have spun their way through a thou- 
sand years of history but for the primitive 
and universal love of that kind of fantasy 
represented by the xdicule—the “little 
house.”’ 

When the Chartres porches were built. 
Pompeii lay forgotten in its tomb of ashes 
—even the name of the place had dis- 
appeared from human conscience. Ob- 
viously, no influences from Pompeii itself 
can ever have found their way into the 
medieval world. But the art of Pompeii 
was an art widespread in the Roman 
empire and it is only a freak of history 
which has made the buried city its most 
conspicuous exemplar. The character and 
themes of Roman decoration were adopted 
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by Christian artists in many of 
Europe. “Carolingian art provides, no 
doubt, the most important link between 
the ical world and the Romanesque 
revival of the arts in the eleventh century. 
But Romanesque art is, as Deschamps 
says, the most composite of all arte; there 
were innumerable contributors to ite 
creation, nor must we forget the main 
stock—the “First Romanesque ’’—on 
which these contributions were grafted. 
The First Romanesque of Lombardy had 
already adventured into arcaded west 
fronts (like Pavia and Lucca) which are, in 
effect, sdicular fantasies, and the First 
Romanesque of France and Spain has its 
arcaded apses, pilaster-strips, bands and 
corbel-tables consisting of suspended 
arches. In the Romanesque churches of 
Languedoc and Burgundy the edicular 
idea is ever present; in Provence it links 
ap directly with the Roman use of the 
edicule; in Poitou and the west generally 
it begins to be articulate in a most pic- 
turesque way; in Normandy and England 
it is all ready for the next move—the 
creation of Gothic. 


Romanesque is puzzling, ambiguous, in- 
complete. The point of all its busy-ness 
eludes one. Then, suddenly, the creation 
of Gothic explains everything. Some ex- 
traordinary men—some among ~- Abbot 
Suger’s masons at Saint Denis, some else- 
where—saw precisely how to arrive at a 
true synthesis of the warring elements 
in Romanesque. They were followed by 
others, and within a hundred years the 
whole of the first and decisive chapter of 
Gothic had been written. 
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The Nature of Gothic. 

The nature of Gothic architecture has 
been expressed in many formulas, but 
almost all, since Viollet-le-Duc, are based 
on technical rather than xsthetic premises. 
These premises may be perfectly correct, 
but to give them primacy in an exposition 
of Gothic architecture is to perpetuate the 
nineteenth-century fallacy that architec- 
ture is a matter of structure plus adorn- 
ment. Viollet-le-Duc, by analysing French 
Gothic in terms of equilibrium, made it 
seem that this was so; but you have only 
to examine Viollet’s own personal back- 
ground to see why it was necessary for 
him in his time to see Gothic in this way. 
His method was to break down the Gothic 
problem from outside, to expose it in the 
terms which his age and his temperament 
dictated. _His method has dominated the 
exposition of Gothic ever since; but I 
venture to suggest that for us, in our 
time, the rationalistic, non-psychological 
method is inadequate. And, further, I 
suggest that the point where the Gothic 
reality is most easily grasped is precisely 
in this concept of edicular architecture, 
this recapiured inheritance of what let us 
boldly call ‘‘ Pompeian”’ art. 

The creation of something new in the 
arts invariably means the turning upside 
down of some uneasy equilibrium, the 
making of an adjunct into an essential, a 
parasitic growth into a main stem. So it 


was in the passage from Romanesque to. 
Gothic. In Romanesque, the edicular epi- 
sodes are onamental, merely ornamental- 
parasitic. But the creators of Gothic seized 
upon this incidental ‘‘ Pompeian”’ idea 
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and made it capital. In doing so they 
created, and at the same time solved, 
certain structural problems as well as 
other undefined problems of space and 
roportion. If we study Gothic in this 
‘ight—as the evolution of an idea—we 
shall find that both the technical and the 
zsthetic aspects fall into place and be- 
come readily understandable from our 
twentieth-century standpoint. 

As everyone knows, one of the most 
striking innovations in Gothic is the uni- 
versal adoption of the pointed arch in 
place of the round arch. The pointed-arch 
system was, I believe, adopted for this 
reason; it had an air of fantasy—perhaps, 
dare one guess, of Oriental fantasy ?— 
which went along with the realisation of 
the ‘‘ Pompeian”’ idea. It is impossible, 
of course, to reconstruct the associations 
which focus around a given form at a 
given time; but for some reason the 
pointed arch became attractive in itself at 
the same time that the edicular idea had 
been fully deployed as the subjunctive 
architecture of the Romanesque. So the 
whole architectural situation was turned 
upside down. Instead of the edicule 
serving to adorn the structure, the struc- 
ture was made the slave of the exdicule. 
And as a supreme gesture of enslavement 
the round arch was broken. 

In this edicular architecture of the 
grand order it is to be observed that the 
ribbed vault plays a most conspicuous and 
dramatic part. It is the rib rather than 
the vault as a whole that captures the 
eye—the rib which flies away from the 
shaft above its diminutive capital and 














The South Porch of Chartres Cathedral, about A.D. 1250. 
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joins its fellows in a boss at the very 
summit of the building. Now this rib is 
often supposed to be an essential part of 
the structural scheme of Gothic architec- 
ture.. It is supposed in some mysterious 
way to canalise the forces latent in the 
vault and carry them safely down into the 
buttressed pier. But this is a post facto 
rationalisation. The common-sense truth 
is that the safety of the vault does not 
depend on the rib but on the coherence of 
the vault as a whole, just as it does in 
any groined vault of the seventeenth 
century. The researches of, Victor 
Sabouret and Pol Abraham have estab- 
lished this beyond dispute. If a vaulting 
rib is smashed by a projectile, the adja- 
cent part of the vault does not collapse 
and if the abutments of a vault are weak 
it is not necessarily the ribs which start 
to crack. The rib is simply an ornamental 
reinforcement of the angles of the vault; 
the fact that it projects from the vault is 
of no structural importance whatever. 
No; the vaulting rib, like almost every- 
thing else in Gothic architecture, origi- 
nates in an esthetic intention. The 
ribbed vanlt, in fact, may be compared 
with the uiry pergolas which make their 
frequent appearance in the fantasy archi- 
tecture of Pompeii. 


A Secondary Order. 


From the master order constituted by 
the nave shafts and vaulting ribs, the 
wedicular scheme descends in a gradation 
of inferior orders. Thus, a secondary 
order is provided by the shafts of the 
nave arcade, which control the stature of 
the entire chevet and its chapels, each.one 
of which becomes a paraphrase of the apse 
itself. The triforium has its own order, 
so has the clerestory; the towers rise in 
stages, order above order. Each portal 
has its own complex of orders, ranging 
from the grand edicules which provide 
the gables for the arches, to the lesser- 
terraced zxdicules which canopy the pro- 
phets and martyrs ranged along the jambs. 
The whole cathedral resolves itself into 
these dicular orders, sometimes pertain- 
ing to and articulating the structure itself 
(as in the ribbed vault), sometimes confus- 
ing and eyen contradicting the structure. 
And from first to last all effort strains at 
one objective—the destruction of mass, 
the creation not so much of upward flight 
as of suspension in space, the creation of 
an architecture wholly independent of the 
exigencies of gravity. 

Having proposed the exdicule as the 
psychological key to Gothic, it remains to 
test the proposition in relation to some of 
those characteristics which are no less 
essential to a complete view of the Gothic 
phenomenon. Of structure I have already 
said something, but perhaps I should re- 
capitulate. I believe that it was the 
‘*‘Pompeian”’ idea which sanctioned the 
Gothic system. It sanctioned the rupture 
of the round arch and arrogated the 
resulting flexibility of plan to its own 
purposes. Nowhere is the “ Pompeian”’ 
character of Gothic more expressive and 
lovely than in those instances of appar- 
ently improvised vaulting necessitated by 
the junction of old work with new or by 
adaptation to an awkward site. Here the 
seissor-like fiexibility of the pointed arch 
performs all sorts of antics—antics which 
would be perfectly ridiculous if we did 
not take them in the spirit in which they 
are meant—the spirit of a ‘‘ Pompeian”’ 
perspective. 

Gothic mouldings develop under the 
sanction of the edicule. They represent a 
device by which the onset of gravity, of 
inert mass, is dissipated at those places— 
chiefly openings—where it would normally 
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be most felt. The wall surrounding an 
opening is disintegrated into a cluster of 
thin members whose articulation is 
stressed by the deep undercutting between 
them; each of these members represents 
or betokens an edicular unit which, in 
early work, is fully expressed in terms of 
base, shaft, capital, and archivolt. The 
mouldings of capitals are profiled so as to 
defeat the impression that they are carry- 
ing weight; the upper moulding, salient 
and deeply undercut, gives a shadow sug- 
gesting suspension rather than support. 
Unrelated to the edicular idea, Gothic 
mouldings can become meaningless; they 
do so where the idea is obscured by an 
excess of vanity on the part of the mason 
—as, for example, in the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln, where the mouldings nearly de- 
feat their own end. 

The evolution of tracery is, I suspect, 
closely related to the use of edicular de- 
signs in early stained glass. For instance, 
in the Belle Verriére of Chartres, dating 
from the middle of the twelfth century, 
the edicule within which the Virgin is 
seated, and the lateral edicules containing 
censing angels, unite to form a structure 
wonderfully prophetic of the tracery of the 
next century. 

And so one could go on. The edicule 
unlocks door after door. And when we 
re-read Roger. of Helmershausen, who 
wrote his famous treatise on the arts 
about 1120, and find him. speaking of the 
‘likeness of God’s Heaven” (paradysi 
Dei speciem) as the goal of the decorative 
arts, we can guess what was at the back 
of his mind—namely, the new conception 
of the cathedral, not as a great single 
temple, richly ornamented, but as a micro- 
cosm of heavenly mansions through which 
one theme—simple yet deeply symbolic— 
travelled endlessly. 


Emphasis of the Adicule. 

The edicular system stands complete, 
perfectly realised, in the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. From the middle 
of the century onwards it is underlined, 
stressed, and even exaggerated, notably 
by the liberal use of ornamental gables, 
sometimes in a rather mechanical, inhar- 
moiiious way, as who should say, ‘‘don’t 
forget that this arch is not just an arch, 
but also a shrine.” 

It is during the first half of the thir- 
teenth century that one of the major im- 
plitations of the edicular system is gradu- 
ally unfolded. The wticale is in essence 
a shrine. The -Gothic cathedral is, there- 
fore, a multiplication of shrines. As we 
have seen, these shrines—zdicules—are 
disposed in a series of orders, descending 
from the master order which controls the 
bay unit and the vault. The stature of 
the orders is diminished in the aisles, 
again in the clerestory and triforium, and 
once again in the purely ornamental plane. 
It is here that it joins hands with the 
sculptor; these last edicules are inhabited 
not by the human users of the cathedral, 
but by supernatural beings carved in stone. 
Here, in fact, the edicule returns to its 
proper scale and proper funttion—here it 
is once more the “little house.” Indeed. 
it is perhaps more logical to regard the 
whole cathedral as an ascent from this 
scale—the normal edicular scale—than to 
regard the ornamental zxdicule ag a reduc- 
tion from its grand relations who have 
grown big and been married to the struc- 
tural carcase of the building. 

Anyway, it is on the ornamental plane 
that the edicule is employed for the iden- 
tical purpose for which it is used in 
manuscripts, ivories, enamels and reliefs— 
namely, to provide a framework, a mise- 
en-scéne, for iconographical exposition. 
Already in Romanesque buildings this idea 
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has been exploited, especially in west 
fronts (e.g., Angouléme) and portals. But 
in Romanesque work the sculpture is 
stylised and the edicule is a dead form— 
or rather a chrysalis form whose poten- 
tialities are hidden. The Gothic artists 
brought to life not only the sculpture but 
likewise the edicule itself. Hence the 
porches of Chartres; hence also the great 
portals of Amiens, Bourges, Rheims, and 
Laon. . ’ 

It is in these great porches and portals, 
as I have said, that the edicular scheme 
is harnessed to the purpose of the icono- 
graphers and sculptors. Just as the archi- 
tecture of the ‘‘Pompeian”’ murals provides 
the setting for scenes and personages 
drawn from classical myth and drama, so 
these portals provide the setting for those 
iconographic arrangements which, as Emile 
Male showed in his great books, are no 
arbitrary or sentimental groups but sche- 
matic expositions drawn from the theo- 
logical and encyclopedic literature of the 
Middle Ages. 

It is in these portals that the edicule 
is most like itself—most ‘‘Pompeian” and 
most childish. But I contend that they 
are only part of a greater whole, the 
cathedral, in which the same idea is con- 
stantly, and with some degree of consis- 
tency, pursued. And I contend that for 
us, in the twentieth century, this notion 
of the edicule as the leading theme in 
Gothic offers itself as the most sympa- 
thetic and workable key to the interpre- 
tation of those amazing buildings. 


THE PLANNING BILL AND 
THE CITY . 


A report on the Town and Country 
Planning Bill as it affects the City of 
London (under the Town and Country 
Planning Bill the City of London loses its 
right to be a separate planning authority ; 
there will be one planning authority for 
London—namely, the London County 
Council) came before the Common Council 
yesterday. The Special Committee making 
the report state: ‘‘ We are strongly of 
opinion that all possible steps should be 
taken to resist the proposal to divest the 
Corporation of its planning powers,’”’ and 
ask for authority to take such action in 
conjunction with the Improvements and 
Town Planning Committee as is practicable 
and desirable. 

The committee add that last September 
proposals (then confidential) came from the 
Ministry which would make the L.C.C. the 
planning authority for the whole of the 
administrative County of London, includ- 
ing the City. The L.C.C., however, would 
be obliged to consult the Common Council 
i preparing the plan. A deputation went 
to the Minister in October and made it 
plain to Mr. Silkin that the Corporation 
objected emphatically to such a transfer 
of its functions as the planning authority 
for the City of London. There was no 
reason to suppose that the L.C.C. was 
better able to plan than the Common 
Council. The Minister replied that in his 
view it was anomalous that the City should 
be a separate planning authority in isola- 
tion in the heart of the County of London. 
He recognised the unique position of the 
City, and hoped that discussion would take 
place with the L.C.C. to enable machinery 
to be set up which would take account of 
the special position of the City. Having 
regard to the negative results of the inter- 
view with the Minister on the main issue, 
the Lord Mayor went with a deputation 
to the Prime Minister, and on January 7 
the Minister wrote saying that, although 
the main point could not be conceded, the 
L.C.C. would be put under an obligation to 
consult with the Common Counail before 
submitting a development plan. 
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THE TITE PRIZE, 1946: WINNING DESIGN. By Miss Esmee M. S. Cousin (Glasgow School of Architecture). 


R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 
CRITIQUE BY MR. MINOPRIO 


ments pleasantly composed, appropriately 
detailed and finely presented, but no com- 
petitor satisfied all three requirements. 

The four best schemes are those sub- 
mitted by ‘‘ Pussy,’ ‘‘ Ciro,’’ ‘‘ Pooh ”’ 
and ‘‘ Pook.” 

‘* Pussy’s’’ scheme is very well pre- 
sented. The main faults in the design are 
the-placing of the campanile which splits 
the loggia in half and spoils the composi- 
tion, and the placing of the chapel on the 
main axis of the cloister, which does not 
give the best arrangement for the two 
entrances to the chapel. It seems more 
natural to place the public entrance at the 
west end and the monks’ entrance at the 
side near the chancel, and this could have 
been obtained by putting the chapel at the 
side of the cloister instead of in the centre 


‘* Pooh ”’ is the author of the most ex- 
citing set of drawings submitted—four 
strainers beautifully drawn and attrac- 
tively rendered. ‘‘ Pooh” could not be 
awarded the prize because of defects in 
his planning and the mixture of styles in 
his detailing. He places his chapel on 
the north side of the cloister, so that 
public access to it is under the first floor 
refectory, which is served from a ground 
floor kitchen. It is an unnecessarily com- 
plicated arrangement which would cer- 
tainly interfere with the privacy of the 
monks. How véry much better ‘‘ Pooh’s ”’ 
schem® would have been with the chapel 
on the south side of the cloister and its 
west end facing the approach road, where 
it would have presented a striking appear- 
ance from the valley below. The service 
arrangements would have been simplified 
and the monks’ privacy maintained. 
Another defect in the plan is the lighting 
of the library, which appears to be inade- 


Ar a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held on Tuesday, 
January 14, the Council’s Deed of Award 
giving the results of the competitions for 
the annual prizes and _ studentships 
awarded by the R.I.B.A. was read (see 
The Builder, January 17), and a criticism 
of the work submitted was given by Mr. 
AntHony Mrnoprio, M.A., FRLB.A. 
We take the following extracts from Mr. 
Minoprio’s remarks :— 

The duty of a critic is to criticise, but 
I want to make it clear to any competitors 
who are here to-night that my remarks 
are made in the hope that they will be 
helpful. In my opinion, everyone who has 
entered for a competition is worthy of com- 
mendation for that reason alone. 


THE TITE PRIZE 


This year there were 153 entries for the °f one end. 4 , —_ “‘ Pooh’s ”’ half-inch detail is a 
Tite. The subject set for the nineteen There is no proper service road leading delightful piece of draughtsmanship and 
colour, but he really has let himself go too 


to the kitchen yard. 

‘Ciro’? (Mr. E. C. Tory) presented 
four excellently drawn sheets fendered in 
brown, and is awarded an Honourable 
Mention. It is a great pity that ‘‘ Ciro” 
decided to put nearly half his accommoda- 
tion on to the first floor instead of keeping 
it mainly on one floor as stated in the pro- 
gramme. ‘‘ Ciro’ is one who has failed 
the chapel, screening the outbuildings, to express the character of a small monas- 
and so on. Second, composing the build- tery; his elevations by no means suggest 
ings satisfactorily so that they look well the austerity of monastic life, but would 
from the valley and approach road. make an attractive Italian villa. The 
Third, giving the monastery.an appro- public entrance to the chapel is not too 
priate architectural character. well managed, and ‘“‘ Ciro” should see 

The monastery was a summer retreat some photographs of Italian cypresses 
only, and the buildings should therefore before including these trees in another 
not be elaborate or ostentatious. Its main rendering. In spite of its faults, the 
elements were low buildings around a design is a confident and able piece of 
cloister, a taller chapel, and a campanile. work, and “‘Ciro’’ is to be congratulated. I 
The jury hoped to find these three ele- wish it were possible to award him a prize. 


finalists was a monastery, to be built in 
the Appenines as the summer retreat of 
the monks from a larger monastery in the 
valley below. There seem to me to have 
been three main problems to be solved : 
First, the planning problem of arranging 
the rooms conveniently for the monastic 
life, handling the approaches, and par- 
ticularly the separate public entrance to 


far with his detail, which seems to come 
from Spain, South Germany and the Paris 
Exhibition as much as from Italy. With a 
little more experience, ‘‘ Pooh”’ may be 
able to do this sort of thing successfully 
in other competitions, but it won’t do for 
the Tite Prize. When ‘‘ Pooh” gives 
more attention to his planning and com- 
position before getting interested in the 
details, he should go far. ~ 


Now we come to the winner, who is 
‘* Pook ’? (Miss E. M. Cousin). Presented 
in ink line without washes or shadows, 
“‘ Pook’s ”? three sheets are at first sight 
unimpressive. Her scheme consists of a 
well-proportioned cloister, with the chapel 
along one side and a detached campanile. 


Though less exciting than the others 
submitted, ‘‘ Pook’s’’ design is a. well-, 
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balanced solution free from serious faults. 
Her plan is the best; the scale of the 

ign is about right, the elevations have 
an appropriately simple character, and the 
layout is sensible. The scheme is, in fact, 
to @ much omen’ degree than the others, 
the sort monastery which you might 
build. I don’t think the elevation of the 
library is very satisfactory; this room 
might have been better at the other end 
of the cloister. 

Of the other designs, ‘‘ Nun’s ’’ is one of 
the best, his elevations being simple and 
appropriate. His plan, which has seven 
courtyards, is unnecessarily complicated. 
‘* Antonio ’’ shows a nicely rendered set of 
drawings with suitable elevations’ but a 
too monumental double-cloister plan, 
whick does not wholly maintain the re- 
quired privacy of the monks. ‘‘ Match ”’ 
presents his scheme in a simplified version 
of Roman architecture. The handling of 
the forecourt is interesting but not entirely 
successful, and the arrangement of the 
entrance to the chapel is not as good 
as the winner’s. 

On the whole, the result was disap- 
pointing, and the standard rather lower 
than usual. There was no outstanding 
design, and the jury had some difficulty in 
sdlecting the winner, 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE 


No entries were received, and I under- 
stand that next year the prize will be 
offered for ‘‘ A Study of the Spanning of 
Space, with particular reference to 
roofing.” This seems to be rather an 
opportunity for some of our reinforced 
concrete designers. 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP 


Now we come to the senior design prize, 
the Victory Scholarship, which is open to 
those of Final Standard in the Empire. 
The subject was ‘‘ A National Theatre.” 
The site lay in a capital city on the north 
side of a river, along which was a riverside 
promenade used by pedestrians only. 
Important roads formed the northern and 
eastern limits to the site, that to the 
east crossing a bridge at a height of 30 ft. 
above the promenade. The project in- 
cluded three theatres of different sizes 
linked by a concourse, an open-air theatre, 
a restaurant, library, technical services 
and gardens. The national theatre was to 
form part of a scheme of civic buildings 
along the river front, buildings which 
‘‘ display a quality in keeping with civic 
dignity, and are of such a character as 
would permit the new theatre to take full 
advantage of the imaginative use of space 
and of modern materials and con- 
struction.” 

The concourse was to be developed as an 
important feature of the scheme, spacious- 
néss being the predominant note. It was 
to contain a winter garden and exhibition 
bays for the display of costumes and stage 
designs, and provide easy access to the 
terraces and gardens. Here, obviously, 
was a programme with great possibilities 
for those with imagination. There were 
51 entrants, and after seeing the en loge 
drawings the jury selected ten to proceed 
with the final drawings. 

In choosing the finalists, there were cer- 
tain points to which the jury attached 
special importance. These were: The 
linking of the theatres by the concourse; 
a fine elevation to the river; easy circula- 
tion for the large crowds visiting the site; 
and good backstage services. 

It appeared that the plan adopted by a 
number of competitors, with the concourse 
parallel to the river and the theatres to 
the north of it, would have many 


advantages. 
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This plan was adopted by the winner of 
the Victory Scholarship, who has the 
sag udonym of ‘ Vincit ”’ [Mr. 

ank Booth, A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.L]. 
His three strainers are brilliantly drawn in 
grey ink line and wash, and his scheme 
is. @ most interesting solution of the 
problem. His concourse, which is flat 
roofed and cigar-shaped on plan, has its 
south front opening on to the river 
terraces, through glazed doors between tall 
rectangular windows (see details at right). 
Note the delightfully drawn low relief 
sculpture over doors and in the window 
reveals, The concourse is entered from the 
bridge road at the east end, and a tall 
circular winter garden forms an impressive 
terminal feature at the west. Beyond this 
lies the open-air theatre. The three main 
theatres lie to the north of the concourse, 
and are entered from the road along the 
north side of the site. Obviously such a 

lan pee a fine elevation to this road, 

t the placing uf the stages between the 
auditoria and the concourse might easily 
lead to difficulties in providing the neces- 
sary access from the theatres to the con- 
course or in handling the backstage 
arrangements. 

However, ‘‘ Vincit ’’ is not the man to 
be worried by such details. Between the 
theatres he places his exhibition bays in 
two display halls through which the 
audiences stroll between the acts to the 
concourse, and so to the attractively 
gre river terraces and boat landing. 

he backstage problem he tackles boldly 
by means of a service road ramping down 
to a tunnel below stage level, from which 
he gives access to the stages, dressin 
rooms, workshops, stores and rehearsa 
rooms. In this way ‘‘ Vincit ’’ is able to 
show two fine elevations, while most of his 
rivals have only one. His circulation and 
car parking arrangements are excellent, 
and his detail full of interest. I doubt 
whether the elliptical restaurant above the 
concourse would be very satisfactory in 
perspective, although its position gives it 
a fine outlook across the river; nor were 
the py entirely satisfied that this room 
could be adequately supported as shown on 
the section. But altogether the scheme is 
a most able and brilliant piece of work, 
presented with real artistry. The jury 
was unanimous that ‘ Vincit’’ was an 
outstanding winner of the Victory Scholar- 
ship. I congratulate him most warmly, 
and I feel that congratulations are also due 
to the Leeds School of Architecture. 

The winner’s nearest rival was ‘‘ She- 
nandoah”’ [Mr. R. W. Leggatt, M.C., 
A.R.I.B.A.]/ He gives his concourse a 
concave front which seems to harmonise 
better with the line of the river than that 
of the winner. His winter garden is at the 
east end, and the restaurant, on the first 
floor, at the west. The approaches and 
car parkings are well handled, with the 
exception of the main entrance, which 
should not lead off the roundabout. 

Like ‘‘ Vincit,” ‘* Shenandoah ’’ puts 
his theatres to the north of the concourse, 
but in his case they are entered from the 
concourse, and the stages, workshops and 
rehearsal rooms lie to the north, facing 
the road. ‘‘ Shenandoah’s”’ backstage 
arrangements are- superior to those of 
‘* Vincit,”” and are, I think, the best sub- 
mitted. The cutting up of the concourse 
seems to me a mistake; there is quality in 
the elevations, but they are not as exciting 
as those of the winner, and do not express 
the theatres so well, having their backs 
to the road. The scheme as a whole has 
neither the power nor the artistry of the 
winning design. Nevertheless, it is a 
competent piece of work, and the jury 
have awarded it an Honourable Mention. 

Of tke other designs ‘‘ Mam ”’ seems to 
ignore the river in his composition. His 
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L-shaped group of buildings seems to have 
no cotilak p Pst either in plan or 
elevation, and he has failed to exploit the 
dramatic possibilities of the programme. 

‘* Coupon’s ’’ presentation is good, but he 
has not really used his imagination. His 
block plan and his elevations suggest a 
municipal building more than @ group of 
theatres, and ‘his concourse is little more 
than a glorified passage. 

‘“‘ Setsquare’”’ also provides @ passage 
rather than a concourse. The complete 
detachment of the rehearsal rooms, dress. 
ing rooms, scenery and costume stores 
from the stages of the three theatres can- 
not be regarded as an advantage. 

‘Non Reveel’’ adopts a somewhat 
similar grouping to that of ‘* Shenan. 
doah,’’ but his circulation both for pedes- 
trians and vehicles leaves much to be 
desired. He. should compare his layout 
with that of ‘ Vincit’”’ and ‘“ Shenan- 
doah ” and try again. 

‘‘ Thermos ’’ presents five sheets filled 
with details which suggest a eonstructiona! 
rather than an artistic mind. One of his 
theatres is placed above the other, an un- 
necessary complication on this site. 

‘* Perugia ’’ complained that he was un- 
able to find room for the half-inch detail ; 
but as he had left large areas on two of his 
sheets untouched by pen or pencil the jury 
were not very sympathetic. 

‘* Regulus’? made a considerable de- 
parture from his en loge sketch by turning 
the building on the site and moving his 
open-air theatre. But defects in his plan 
would have prevented him from securing 
the prize in any case. 

“Ebor’’ produced a promising and 
sensitively drawn plan. Unfortunately, his 
elevations were so crude that they put him 
right out of the running. 


THE NEALE BURSARY 


There were three candidates for the 
Neale Bursary and the sum of £100 which 
is awarded (* the measurement of old 
buildings. The winner is Mr. M. E. 
Taylor (A), who has written an interesting 
thesis on stone bridges in England, which 
is accompanied by a fine set of pencil draw- 
ings on four strainers. 


THE HUNT BURSARY 


This is offered for the study of housing 
and town planning, and evidence was sub. 


mitted by Mr. Neville Ward and Mr. 
R. D. wson (Associates). The jury 
awarded the Bursary and £75 to Mr. 


Ward, but considered that his programme 
of travel and study, ‘‘ The relationship of 
house to city in six towns,’’ was far too 
ambitious. 


THE R.1.B.A. ALFRED BOSSOM 
RESEARCH] FELLOWSHIP 


These Fellowships are awarded for the 
purpose of enabling members of the Royal 
Institute to undertake specific architec- 
tural research work. There were six can- 
didates, and Mr. David du R. Aberdeen 
(F) was awarded the Fellowship of £800. 
Mr. Aberdeen, who is a Donaldson 
Medallist, and was also a Soane and Rome 
Finalist, submitted some excellent draw- 
ings and an interesting thesis on Paris 
Hotels in the 17th and 18th centuries. He 

roposes to use his Fellowship to go to 
Brazil to study contemporary architecture. 

An Honourable Mention was awarded to 
Mr. Hubert Bennett (F), who proposes to 
make a study of schools, and whose work 
showed a high quality of architectural 
design. Mr. Bennett’s work was certainly 
not far behind that of the winner. 
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SHOP FRONT, REGENT STREET, W. 
FOR SWEDISH AIR LINES 
GERALD LACOSTE, M.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


THE SHOP FRONT ILLUSTRATED ABOVE HAS BEEN _ shipped here and assembled by Messrs. E. Pollard & 
designed for Swedish Air Lines (A.B.A.) at 185, - Co., Ltd., of Clerkenwell. The interior of the Air 
Regent-street, W., by Mr. Gerald Lacoste, M.B.E., offices was illustrated in our issue for December 20 
A.R.LB,A. The front was fabricated in Sweden, last. The builders were Messrs. Boyd Gibbins. 
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WELWYN GAR®EN CITY HEARTS 





MARDOER £ MAY ARCHITECTS 





HOUSES WITH. COPPER ROOFS AT CRADLE END FOR THE BRAUGHING RDC 
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DESIGNS FOR BUILDINGS USING COPPER ROOFING 
MAUGER and MAY, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


THE DESIGNS SHOWN IN THESE PAGES ARE THE RESULT OF 
co-operation between a commercial firm specialising in insu- 
lation and two trade development associations which has 
produced an interesting new form of roofing suitable for all 
types of buildings, and claimed to be cheap enough for 
housing under current price restrictions. Copper has long 
been a traditional roofing material for such buildings as 
cathedrals, where long life is more important than first 
cost, and copper is being used for the roofing of at least 
two of the cathedrals being built in England to-day. 
Developments in cold rolling of copper strip permit the 
economic production of lighter gauges in suitable widths, 
and these, combined with new technique in application, are 
claimed to make the applied cost of copper roofing com- 
parable with that of the other types of roofing now being 
used on low-cost housing, provided that the economies made 
possible by the low pitch and light weight are fully used. 

The ‘ Broderick’’ insulated copper roof, illustrated in 
the accompanying photographs, has been developed by the 
Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd., with the assistance of the 
Copper Development Association. Large roofing panels are 





Roof Framing erected in 3 hours. 


produced in the factory, comprising slabs of Tentest insu- 
lating board lin. thick, 2ft. wide, and up to 12 ft. long, 
faced with light-gauge copper. Projecting flanges at the 
sides and ends of the Tentest slabs provide for subsequent 
jointing between the panels in situ. In this form the 
roofing panels can be stacked flat, one upon the other, and 
as the weight of the copper-covered panels is only 2Ib. per 
square foot, all the roofing panels and flashings for a 
typical pair of houses can be carried to the site on a single 
two-ton lorry. 

Pitch anD Span.—Any pitch from 15 degrees upwards is 
suitable, but for the fullest economy the pitch should not be 
much over 20 degrees, because the length of roof slope 
increases rapidly as the pitch is increased above this figure. 
With a low pitch a weak 12-ft. panel is sufficient to cover 
most types of post-war house from ridge to eaves. 

Roor Srrucrure.—The light weight of the roofing panels, 
combined with the low pitch and elimination of tiling 
battens, make possible a very considerable saving in timber 
as compared with a tiled roof of normal pitch. The desir- 
ability of reducing site man-hours suggested that some 





Copper Roofing under Construction. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


MAUGER € MAY ARCHITECTS WELWYN GAROEN C'TY 


measure of prefabrication of the roof framing might be 
evolved which would also ensure that the possible timber 
economies were in fact realised. The Director of Construc- 
tional Research of the Timber Development Association 
prepared designs for prefabricated trussed rafters in which 
each pair of rafters and their attendant ceiling joist form 
a separate and independent truss. These trusses are 
designed on ‘‘ timber engineering’’ principles, the position 
and loading of each nail and the stresses on each member 
being separately calculated. The drawing on opposite page 
shows a truss of this type, with nailed joints throughout, 
which was made up and subjected to loading tests at the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes Ris- 
borough. The design load was about 700lb., but the truss 
withstood over 3,500lb. distributed load before collapse. 
The rafters and joists were of 3 in. by 2 in. timber, and the 
struts, ties and collar of 3in. by lin. The heel joints 
were made with plywood gussets on each side in jin. ex- 
terior quality plywood. A truss of similar design is being 
used on the houses for Braughing R.D.C. 

To carry the ‘‘ Broderick ’* insulated copper roof, these 
trusses are erected at 2ft. Oin. centres on wall plates, 
having stops previously fixed to them to ensure correct 
spacing of the rafters. This has proved a great saving of 
site man-hours, as is illustrated by one of the accompany- 
ing photographs showing all the trusses on a roof in 
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position after only three hours’ site work by two men. 
The volume of timber used is roughly half that used in a 
normally framed roof with tile battens but no roof 
boarding. 

When the roof framing is ready, the copper jointing 
flanges at the edges of the roof panels are turned up and 
the panels placed in position on the rafters so that the long 
edges of each panel lie along the centre of the rafters, the 
ridge end being supported by the ridge board and the eaves 
end supported by and overhanging the eaves board to pro- 
vide the necessary drip into the gutter. The panels are 
firmly fixed to the top of the rafters, and flanges of 
adjacent panels simultaneously jointed together. The 
joints, left upstanding, lin. high, run from ridge to eaves 
at 2-ft. centres, and when the lateral joints are completed 
the copper ridge, preformed to the proper angle in heavier 
gauge copper, is fixed in position. 

For the verge finish, a copper facing, normally 6 in. deep, 
and including a }-in. drip, is provided. No exposed barge- 
board, and therefore no verge painting, is required. At the 
eaves, the ends of the panels are completely encased in 
copper, and project beyond the fascia board normally by 
1}in. Any length of overhang from wall to fascia may be 
adopted, together with any usual method of soffit treat- 
ment. Any panel accidentally damaged can be removed and 
replaced. If the damage is confined to the copper surfac- 
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- NAILED TRUSSED RAFTERS 


(For Specing ot 2° O' Centres.) 
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Alternative Eenes Detail 
incorporating Box Gutter. 
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lan of Tie (looking up). 


Notes. 


All nails should be round chequered head wire neils (iO gauge) 
Minimum length 2%" unless otherwise stoted. 
Nails shown thus @ should have pre-bored holes (%="dia) 
. « - + « be driven from Near Side 
. Fe . + “ « - . Far Side 
End distance for nails driven without pre-boring 20 die 
. ° . “ « into pre-bored holes lOdia. 
Edge distance for all nails 5. diameters. 


Spacing across The grain for nails driven without pre-borung !Odia. 


“ ” eta, e » into pre-bored holes Idie. 
e along + i. « without Pre- boring 20 dia. 
“ « ° « « «  « into pre-bored holes Ode. 


Ali the above are Minimum Spacings 
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COPPER ROOFING FOR: LOW-COST HOUSING. Design for Trussed Rafters by the Timber Development Association, 


also showing Alternative Eaves Construction with Box Gutter. 


ing, a single “‘ tile” of copper, about 2 ft. square, can be not exceed 0.20, the “U”’ value of this roof with a ceiling 
renewed. The joints make adequate provision for move- of }-in. Tentest being 0.17, or, with a ceiling of j-in. 


ment in the copper due to temperature changes. 


plasterboard, 0.21. 


With no ceiling at all the “U” value 


THERMAL INSULATION VaLUE.—As normally used on _ of the roof is 0.27, which compares favourably with a good 


housing, the roof conforms to the latest official recommenda- 


tions that the thermal transmittance or ‘‘U”’ value shall felt, with plaster ceiling, for which ‘“‘U” = 0.36. 





pre-war roof construction of tiles on battens, boards and 











INCREASING PRODUCTION 
Sir Thomas Bennett’s Views 
To rue Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I have read the scheme for the 
application of Production Bonus in the 
Building Industry proposed in your issue 
of January 3 by Mr. D. C. Burgess and 
Mr. E. R. Hole. In my opinion this 
scheme has serious faults :— 

1. It calls for a period of examination 
which to be of value must occupy a con- 
siderable amount of time and need very 
much discussion. An extensive period 
must, therefore, elapse before it could be 
put into active operation. War experi- 
ence shows that this period is likely to be 
much longer than most people imagine. 

2. It defers payment to the men for a 
considerable time after the work has been 
done and divorces reward from action. 

3. It covers the whole of the operations 
of a large number of men. The war ex- 
perience showed that only a proportion of 
the total labour on a building contract 
wishes to, or is able, to earn bonus. 


Account must be taken of the older men,’ 


those with physical disabilities, and those 
who prefer to work steadily but not 
achieving great output. All these men are 
needed, and if the best results are to be 
obtained they must be allowed to go on at 
their own speed without necessarily earn- 
ing bonus, and the young energetic men 
must see the result of their labour. 

4. Finally, I consider, that the scheme 
is too rigid in its suggested methods of 
———— 

, 1 consider that the demand of the build- 
ing trade operatives for a substantial ad- 
vance in wages must be met by the im- 
mediate institution of a scheme to improve 
output. The only scheme available at the 
present moment of which the country has 
any experience of working on a national 
scale is that devised by the Ministry of 
Works during the war, and therefore I 
consider we are forced to adopt this scheme 
at the present time. 

The scheme when published proved to 
be very uneven in the assessment of its 
targets; some were too generous and some 
were too tight. 

The war experience should have enabled 
the worst of these inequalities to be 
adjusted. Moreover, a very large number 
of contractors have experience of its work- 
ing, and if their evidence were carefully 
sifted I consider that it is possible imme- 
diately to bring to bear knowledge of the 
working of the Ministry scheme over the 
whole country. 

Many industries have proved that, if a 
paymentsby-result scheme is to work 
satisfactorily, it is essential that the 
targets should be adjusted so that they 
give an equal result for equal labour in 
all the operations which comprise a par- 
ticular process and, in the factory induse 
tries, industrial engineers have devoted a 
very large amount of time to means by 
which targets can be made to produce 
similar results in payment to the workers. 

If the Ministry of Works scheme were 
adopted it could be put into force for a 
fixed period of three years, during which 
the operations could be checked by an 
extensive examination carried out by in- 
dustrial engineers or by the Building 
Research Station. A substantial time 
before the expiration of the three years, 
e.g., 8ix months, a conference or committee 
should be formed which would examine 
the whole of the results with a view to 
adjusting the scheme where it has failed 
to fulfil its office. 

To operate the scheme successfully, very 


invariably does know, t 
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considerable judgment is needed to fit the 
target to the particular circumstances of 
the site, and to allow for differences of 
quality. The successful solution of both of 
these points is fundamental to the success 
of the scheme. 

The war proved that trained assessors 
or measuring surveyors do not exist in any 
large numbers, and that considerable ex- 
perience is needed before they can carry 
out their work to the satisfaction of the 
men and the employer. Hardly any scheme 
of published times, however extensive, 
will cover the whole of the operations on 
building sites, and the loca! targets where 
they need adjustment should be settled by 
representatives of the employer and of the 
men. Where new plant or new methods 
are introduced, new targets must be 
arranged, and it is important to establish 
the principle that these new targets will 
give some portion of the benefit of savings 
to the employer, some portion to the men, 
and some portion to the public. As norm- 
ally the public will reap their reward by 
lower tendering on the part of the builders, 
a decision should be made as to the 
method by which the profit obtained 
should be adjusted as between the building 
employer and the workmen. Operating 
any payment-by-result scheme is expen- 
sive; the building employer must contri- 
bute towards it by providing a first-class 
organisation, and this in itself frequently 
means adding to the cost of supervision. 
Both parties must, therefore, benefit, and 
it would be probably fair if the employer 
and the workmen shared the resulting 
bonus on a 50-50 basis. In the payment- 
by-result scheme of the Ministry of Works 
during the war, the workmen received 
two-thirds, the employer received one- 
third. In some cases, if the employer 
established an organisation of the standard 
needed, the whole of his one-third was 
absorbed in expenses. This is unsound, 
because it prevents him from exercising 
his own skill and ability in providing con- 
ditions which enable the men to earn high 
wages. 

e scheme in operation must be worked 
so that the men receive payment very close 
to the time at which they earn money. 
This was universally proved to be an 
essential condition if results were to be 
achieved. In well-run jobs measurements 
were made up to Wednesday evening, cal- 
culated on Thursday, and included in the 
pay packet on Friday. If any payment-by- 
result scheme is to work, the management 
must somehow arrange that this. very 
rapid sequence of work and payment can 
be achieved. 

T. P. Bennett. 

43, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1. 


Fixing 2 Datum Line 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—The scheme for the application of 
Production Bonus published in your issue 
of January 3 is very interesting and 
worthy of the closest study. Although I 
can see certain difficulties, these are, in 
my opinion, very minor when compared 
with the benefits which could be gained 
by the community as a whole, and the 
healthy and improved state of affairs 
which could result in our own industry 
if such a scheme were applied. 

I have observed that one of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. Douglas Jarvis, in your 
issue of January 17, is worried over the 
difficulty of the quantity surveyor setting 
the targets. I think every quantity sur- 
veyor in the country would have every 
right to claim that he ought to know, and 
i labour factor 
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for any operation. Mr. Jarvis continues 
on this point by saying that the quantity 
surveyor does not know what plant or 
machinery will be supplied. Surely the 
answer is that the target can be set at a 
level and the men employed can be 
allowed to benefit from the use of such 
equipment. We should do everything 
possible to encourage our operatives to 
use mechanical aids to obtain ter pro- 
duction, and they should benefit from this 
as well as the employer. 

There is no need for the settlement of 
contracts to take ‘‘ years’’; in fact, it 
is definitely detrimental to our industry 
that it is even contemplated to be neces- 
sary. Let us get the whole industry 
organised so that this handicap to builders 
and contractors and their employees is 
removed. If it is necessary, it can be and 
must be done. 

I also think that Mr. Jarvis has failed 
to see that the builder has retained full 
freedom and initiative in estimating. If 
the builder is convinced of his ability to 
organise the work well, to see that it is 
ey with good tools and machinery, 
he feel confident that the work will 
be carried out in reasonable time, his 
employees earn good bonus, and he, as an 
employer, will be able to estimate the 
value of this to him and the effect will 
show in his rates. 

It does, of course, affect his freedom 
inasmuch that he cannot “ cut the target ”’ 
—in other words, the operative will know 
that he will not be expected to earn a 
bonus on a super-optimistic labour allow- 
ance filled in by an enthusiastic estimator 
using his initiative; after all, we compel 
our estimators to measure in standard 
‘inches and feet” and pounds and tons. 

May I suggest, sir, that we in the 
industry who know the appalling time 
which is being wasted to-day by low pro- 
ductivity should get together to start 
such a scheme—improvements and refine- 
ments can come as we proceed—but let’s 
fix the datum line and leave this fixed 
so that our men have confidence to give 
of their best and reap their reward. 

Witt Easten. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Human Factor 
To rae Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—There’s something rotten in the 
State of Building! to ‘paraphrase the 
immortal Bard. 

The employees are not pulling their 
weight! The employers are not paying 
their way! Generally, profits are being 
maintained or increased but are not being 
ploughed back to revitalise the industry. 
Relations between master and men are 
slipping back to the pre-war principle of 
catch-as-catch-can. Is the industry in- 
viting Nationalisation? 

It was the writer’s experience that an 
intelligent and honest application of the 
payment-by-results system, allied with 
personal contact and discussions with the 
men of the job on hand, brought what 
we still want—results. ' 

The better utilisation of machinery 
might also help us to understand why 
America can build as cheaply through 
efficiency, although wages are three times 
higher than ours. 

ome of Labour’s attitude is, of course, 
a reaction to the ost universal bad 
ways of the ‘‘ good old days.’”” We must 
help the operatives to understand that 
there is no need to expect the sack as a 
Christmas box, nor need inclement 
weather or holiday-lockouts be muck 
longer borne as inevitable. 

The technician should not have his 
salary based on the whimsical assessment 
of his employer, who through custom and 
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force-majeure pays his tradesmen the 
“vate for the job.” 

Employers have their legitimate grouse 
of expensive tendering, and merchants of 
formally quoting without hope of recom- 

nse. There must be effective output 
and, a5 Professor J. Bernal inferred in a 
recent broadcast, we ignore the human 
factor at our peril. 

The building industry must put its 
house in order unless it proposes to invite 
the Minister of Health to tender; for 
g is the essence of the contract. 

Ilford, Essex. T. Wetts. 

Incorporated Surveyor, A.F.S.(Eng). 


Man-hours a Variable Factor 
To tom Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I was very interested in the pro- 
posed production bonus for the building 
industry. 

The basis of the scheme is man-hours per 
operation, the assumption apparently being 
that this waries only as the result of two 
things: (1) effort by the operative, and 
(2) organising ability by the employer. 
This assumption is fashionable but incor- 
rect. No two jobs are exactly similar; if 
they were there would be no need for 
builders to employ skilled estimators. 

Man-hours also are not of similar value; 
it may be an actual saving if man-hours 
are increased. Would the avthors of the 
scheme eonsider it a waste if the office boy 
spent an hour saving either of them ten 
minutes? Likewise a builder can by the 
judicious admixture of labourers and 
craftsmen often reduce the cost in money 
of a particular operation at the expense of 
a slight increase in the number of man- 
hours. 

Man-hours per operation can be varied 
enormously according to the amount of 
machinery employed, with perhaps little or 
no difference to the final cost. For 
example, take a simple operation such as 
excavation. It is cheaper to dig most man- 
holes by hand; similarly, it is obviously 
cheaper to form the excavation for a 
swimming bath by machinery. At each 
point where it ‘‘ pays”? to introduce a 
machine this introduction causes a large 
drop in man-hours per yard. Are we, 
therefore, to have varying values in man- 
hours per yard for different sizes of 
excavations ? 

The payment of a dividend based on 
man-hours will reduce incentive to a 
builder to introduce machinery because he 
will reap less than one-third of the saving. 
On the other hand. I can visualise an 

Alice in Wonderland”’ situation where the 
contractor has a man-hour complex and 
reduces the number of man-hours below 
the estimate by the hire of elaborate 
machinery. This gives a dividend to the 
three parties, but ends with the contractor 
making. a claim to the client for the 
increased cost of the job due to the 
excessiye hire charge for machinery. 

G. Honeysett, P.A.S.I. 


Output Now and in 1939 
To: THe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—One of the many weaknesses of 
the proposed Bonus Scheme described in 
The Builder for January 3 is the sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ datums” or ‘“ low-water 
lines of production,’’ should be “ deliber- 
ately set at a level capable of achieve- 
ment under the worst conditions in any 
part of the country.” 

This datum seems to be considered 
reasonable at the time required pre-war 
for any given operation plus 663 per cent. 
This apparently means the recognition of a 
standard or datum of production 40 per 
cent. less than 1939. 

Wages have increased roughly 40 per 
cent. since 1939 (say, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 64), 
so that assuming the worker can be in- 
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duced to do as much work as in 1939 extra 
payment for this 40 per cent. would bring 
net cost up to 100 per cent. over 1939 
(2s. 6d. + 40 per cent. = 3s. 6d.). 

The proposed ‘‘ Professional Control 
would have to be paid and extra adminis- 
tration expenses of the contractor allowed 
for. Thus the worker may get his 134 
per cent. bonus, but the job would 
actually cost more in the final analysis. 

Do the sponsors of the scheme really 
expect that the willing worker is going 
to put himself out for the benefit of the 
lazy workman who will benefit equally 
from ,his efforts? If they do, they have 
little knowledge of human nature. 

And how is the country going to bene- 
fit from the suggested reduction of 40 
per cent. in what is considered an honest 
day’s work now as compared with 1939? 

The suggestion that no interpretation 
be left to the discretion of the employer 
leaves an opening for interference that 
would not be very helpful. 

Any pre-war builder who did not con- 
trol his own business and maintain a close 
touch with detailed cost analysis would 
soon find himself either without work or 
in the Bankruptcy Court, and many of 
them have methods and systems proved 
by many years of practical experience 
which would prove far in advance of any 
** general’ scheme, which would always 
require to be adapted to individual re- 
quirements. ‘ 

Rest assured that established builders 
have a good grip on present conditions, 
and any increase in production that might 
result from a more reasonable attitude of 
the worker would quickly be converted into 
lower tenders. 

Your advertising column ‘“ Sub-con- 
tractors wanted ’’ seems to the writer to 
offer a much more practicable means of 
getting the job done at a reasonable cost, 
since these methods are more likely to 
mean that a capable and willing workman 
will receive extra pay for good work with- 
out introducing the ‘‘ donkey and carrot ”’ 
idea. 

The sub-contractor wili earn his “‘ cut” 
either by working along with his men (who 
get paid over the rate and enjoy continuous 
employment), as he has done since he de- 
cided that if he was to earn more than the 
average worker he must make some effort 
to deserve it, or, when he has been able 
to get a following of reliable workers, by 
leaving a responsible man in charge while 
he attends to general organisation. 

This type of man has been prevented 
from resuming his pre-war functions by 
the many ‘‘ don’ts ’’ and “‘ controls,’’ and 
in many cases has been forced to register 
as a contractor and take what he could 
get in war damage repair, etc., not for- 
getting the so-called black market work 
which has been the result of general frus- 
tration and class administration. 

One matter that seems to have escaped 
attention is the present-day difference 
between the general labourer’s rate and 
the tradesman’s. Nowadays a labourer 
earns approximately 80 per cent. of a 
tradesman’s pay, whereas years ago it 
was 60 per cent., and sometimes less. 

A tradesman who does a skilled job con- 
tinuously is surely entitled to more than 
25 per cent. extra to the’ general 
worker, who only brings his materials 
in bulk. If this man is capable of being 
a helper, either in preparation of materials 
or their application, then he should be 
allowed more than the usual $d. or 1d. 
per hour over the general labourer, and 
should be encouraged to help and not be 
banned by Union rules. 

In this difference there seems to be an 
opening for extra pay for extra effort 
to the tradesman without increase to the 
general labourer, who is surely well 
enough paid nowadays as compared with 
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other workers. And the Unions could be 
so helpful while being scrupulously fair 
to all workers. Are they interested at 
all in what their members do towards giv- 
ing a fair return for their pay envelope? 

In the writer’s opinion, the Unions will 
either come out of the present situation 
with their influence greatly strengthened, 
and with an honourable place in the 
general scheme of things, or, if they miss 
this opportunity, they stand a chance of 
being discredited for many years to come. 

It is clear thaf we have many capable, 
fair and honest men in the several Unions 
concerned. Can they carry the extremist 
with them, or does he need to know the 
want of the imports we have to work so 
hard to get before he comes to his senses? 

Gro. CARPENTER. 


Open Competition a Corrective 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—We are in hearty agreement with 
the views expressed by Messrs. J. Jarvis 
and Sons, Ltd., in their letter published 
in your issue of January 17. We con- 
tractors must be allowed to use our judg- 
ment and skilled experience in the appli- 
cation of incentive. We are estimators 
and progress officers by profession and we 
stand or fall by our success or failure to 
organise production under varying condi- 
tions of site, weather, constructional 
detail, plant, and type of labour. 

It is high time our political masters 
were jolted out of their naive assumption 
that the management of our trade can be 
dictated from the centre and expressed in 
terms of a set of tables. The old familiar 
bogey of the risk of unfair inducements 
and competition for labour is raised 
against our demand for latitude and dis- 
cretionary powers. Believe it or not, 
open competition is still a keen and sure 
corrective for this ill. 

The contractor is prevented by the 
limitations on his contract prices from 
offering extravagant bribes to labour. He 
must obtain output commensurate with 
the payments made. 
for Kent anp Sussex Contractors Lrp., 
: K. P. Rusa, 

Erith, Kent. Managing Director. 


“SERVING A NATION 
AT WAR” 


THRovGcHouT six years of war British 
industry grappled with the gigantic task 
of producing the necessary arms, materials 
and equipment for waging war against the 
King’s enemies. What of the building 
industry? ‘‘ Serving a Nation at War,” 
a fully illustrated review of the building 
and civil engineering work of John Laing 
and Son, Ltd., London and Carlisle, be- 
tween the years 1939 and 1945, provides 
an adequate answer to the question. 
Dividing the war into four major phases, 
Retreat, Defence, Attack, and Victory, 
the review shows in word and picture 
the great feats of building and engineer- 
ing carried out, often under the most 
difficult and hazardous living and working 
conditions, by this well-known firm dur- 
ing that memorable period. Headquarters 
for Bomber Command, Royal Ordnance 
factories, power stations, opencast coal 
mining, aerodromes and general civil 
engineering work—all these types of work 
and more besides were carried out by this 
versatile organisation. 

Then came D-Day and Mulberry, the 
colossal prefabricated floating harbour. 
Messrs. John Laing constructed ten of the 
largest concrete caissons and 40 of the 
floating pontoons for this project. Small 
wonder, then, that the firm has seen fit to 
perpetuate its war-time activities and 
achievements in this remarkable volume. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MODERN TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


An address on modern trends in educa- 
tion given x d a practising schoolmaster 
was + al at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, January 8. In 
the absence of Mr. Graham Dawbarn, the 
chair was occupied by Mr. Henry Brad- 
dock. The lecturer was Mr. SPENCER 
VaucHan THomas. 


English education during the last 150 
years had aimed, the lecturer said, first 
of all to produce a class of leaders, next 
to produce a group whose function would 
be to interpret to others the purposes of 
those who had been trained to lead and 
control, thirdly came technical education 
to produce skilled people, and, lastly, 
there was the elementary school for arti- 
sans, labourers, etc. The modern trend 
was to give education a more generous 
purpose. It sought to amalgamate, and 
it sought to produce a generation in which 
as many as possible could lead, each in a 
field of his own choosing. 


Society was continually changing, and 
the great object of education should be 
to train the individual to make a creative 
contribution in a dynamic society. During 
the nineteenth century education had been 
too much compartmentalised. There had 
been the creation of faculties in universi- 
ties, and the character of school certifi- 
cate examinations had put a pattern of 
subject study upon secondary and gram- 
mar schools which had encouraged the 
thinking of knowledge in compartments. 
The modern trend was to see the danger 
‘of such a habit of thought, to see the 
vital necessity of reaching towards a syn- 
thetical rather than an analytical type 
of knowledge. If we did not attain this 
ideal we should ultimately reach a state 
of thi where we should have a race 
of barbaric technicians, each of them 
endowed with a tremendous degree of 
specialist knowledge, but totally unable 
to see the broad picture of events. 

We should look at the child population 
not so much in terms of the intelligent 
andthe dull as in terms of those who 
were verbally gifted and those who were 
not. The intelligent child was not of 
necessity verbally minded, and through 
such technique as visual education and 
group discussion a tremendous amount 
might be done for boys and ‘girls who 
were not automatically text-book students. 
The speaker’s view of the education to 
be given in the coming county colleges 
was that social studies should be the 
core of the curriculum, next should come 
English, with some attention to the 
spo en word and habits of logical thought, 
thirdly should be physical education in 
its broadest sense, i.e., including health 
and sex, and fourth, every individual 
should have the opportunity for practice 
and/or appreciation of an art of his or 
her own choosing. 

Regarding the buildings in which edu- 
cation is to be carried on, the stze of the 
school affected the technique of the 
teacher. In a small school, adequately 
staffed, one might approximate in the 
higher forms to the system where each 
individual student had a tutor. The room 
in which instruction was given had its 
importance. The speaker recalled an 
early experience in a room lined with 
glazed tiles on which it was impossible to 
hang maps or pictures, except by using 
rawlplugs or sticking on with gummed 
paper or other adhesivés. The upper part 
of the wall of a classroom should be of 
some material softer than glazed tiles; 
paster board, for example. 
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Discussion. 

The subsequent discussion did not deal 
very much with architectural matters, but 
among other things Mr. Gorpon Brown 
said that fundamentally architectural 
schools were schools of design. He 
thought freedom essential, but it should 
have a sound technical basis and curri- 
culum behind it. There should also be 
the ‘ability of the student architect to 
express himself in his draughtsmanship. 

mz E. M. Savace, Chief Educational 
Officer, L.C.C., called attention to one 
special architectural need of the county 
college, It was essential that it should 
give health and gymnastic education, but 
as each student would be there only one 
day a week, to give every one of them a 
period in the course of the one day would 
need three gymnasia. 

Mr. Knapp FisHerR said that schools of 
architecture should provide stimuli which 
would set up a right response from the 
students and create mental activity. 
Whether designing pub, prison, school or 
church, the test to be applied to the 
architect’s work was whether it made for 
better men and women. To do that was 
the architect’s function in life. 


PLANNING BILL AND 


BUILDING COSTS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION PRESIDENT’S 
FEARS 


‘* The new Town and Country Planning 
Bill will put up building costs, and, be- 
cause of uncertainties, will cause delays, 
and this at a time when speed is vital. At 
a first reading, it is alarming from the 
point of view of both the builder and those 
who want to buy new houses.” 

Mr. W. H. Forsdike, President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, made this statement at the 
annual general meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Federation in Cambridge on 
January 16. 

The builder, he said, had a special in- 
terest in land, and he should be treated 
specially. In the past he had bought land 
in advance much in the same way as he 
bought materials; he regarded it as part of 
his stock-in-trade. He bought it not for 
investment, but for development, and, as 
with materials, the house purchaser bene- 
fited in those cases in which he bought 
wisely. 

In future, that benefit would go not to 
the purchaser of the house but to the State, 
and the cost of house-building on the con- 
siderable amount of land already owned by 
builders, land which, but for the war, 
would by now have been built upon, would 
be increased by the extent of the State’s 
demands, And this at a time when we 
were all looking for ways and means of 
reducing the already too high cost of 
house-building. 

There would also be uncertainty, because 
the builder might not know for five years 
how much, if anything, he would get by 
way of compensation. A the meantime, he 
would receive no interest on his money, 
and in order to meet the development 
charge he would, therefore, have to eat 
into capital which he would otherwise have 
<0 on the improvement and expansion 
of his business. This was an added dis- 
couragement to the men who built most of 
our houses between the two wars, and who 
had built houses more quickly than any 
other agency in the last 18 months. 


Change of Address. : 

Messrs. Precast Utilities (London), 
Ltd., inform us that their works have 
been removed to Essex-road. Hoddesdon. 
Telephone: Hoddesdon 2247. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Buildings for Education. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—May I draw attention to certain 
inaccuracies in the article ‘‘ Buildings {oy 
Education,’ which appeared in Thg 
Builder for November 29, and which dealt 
with the report of the Ministry of Educa 
tion Committee on School Sites and Build 
ings Procedure? 

n particular, the article suggested th 
the report criticises the competence of 
architects, and especially private archi- 
tects, in school planning; and that the 
appendix to the report represents the com. 
mittee’s recommendations for simplifying, 
existing procedure. 

It was, in fact, far from the intention 
of the committee to criticise architects, 
What they have done in their report is to 
draw attention to the fact that owing to 
the very small amount of school building 
that has been possible since the war there 
are very few architects, whether in the 
employment of local education authorities 
or in private practice, who can have had 
opportunity for experience of ‘“‘ post-war 
school planning and construction.”” Hence 
the recommendation that the R.I.B.A. 
should be asked to consider whether 
courses on this aspect of architecture could 
be arranged for architects generally, both 
those in the employment of local education 
authorities and those in private practice, 
whom the: report incidentally encourages 
local education authorities to employ to a 
greater extent than hitherto. 

The last part of the article assumes that 
the appendix to the report represents the 
committee’s recommendations for simplify- 
ing procedure. The appendix is, in fact, 
a statement of the existing normal pro- 
cedure which the committee were so 
anxious to improve and expedite. This is 
made clear in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the 
report. Paragraph 6 says: ‘‘ The normal 
procedure, with its careful provisions of 
checks and counter-checks, was no doubt 
well suited to the purpose for which it was 
designed, but for the tasks which now 
confront us special, and, it may be, emer- 
gency methods will have to be adopted.” 

A number of emergency methods were 
recommended in the committee’s report, 
and in particular that in the case of altera- 
tions and improvements to existing county 
schools, local education authorities should 
be allowed to dispense with ‘the submission 
of preliminary plans to the Ministry and 
proceed straight to the preparation of final 
plans and tenders. This recommendation, 
and the other recommendations which 
affect the Department’s own administra- 
tion, have already been accepted by the 


Minister. D. H. Leapsirter. 
Ministry of Education, 
London, S.W.1. 


** We are glad to publish the foregoing letter. 
We still feel, however, that the committee's 
statement that ‘‘ There is in particular at the 
present time a dearth of architects with a know 
ledge of post-war school planning and construc 
tion’ provided some apparent basis for our 
criticism. The committee’s recommendation that 
local authorities should be encouraged to extend 
the employment of architects in private prac 
tice was quoted in our article —Ep. 


Builders’ Staff Dinner. 

On January 18, Messrs. Rice and Son, 
Ltd., the builders, held a staff dinner, 
the first after the war, when over 80 sat 
down at the Café pare presided over by 
the chairman of the company, Major 
A Rice, who was supported by the 
other directors. There were representa- 
tives of the Margate, Brighton, City and 
Southampton branches, who welcomed 
the opportunity of meeting again their 
friends who had been in the Forces or 
scattered about the country during the 
war. A musical programme was much 
enjoyed. 
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CONTROL OF CIVIL: 


BUILDING 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES AS AGENTS FOR 
ALL HOUSING WORK: WITHDRAWAL 

OF “ UNPAID LABOUR” CLAUSE 

On Tvuespay the Minister of Works 
made known his decisions :— 

(1) To retain for a further six months 

the present limits of cost above which 
licences are necessary for building and 
civil engineering work, and to discontinue 
the exception in respect of work carried 
out on private dwellings with unpaid 
labour ; , 
_ (2) to simplify the administration of the 
licensing system by delegating to local 
authorities as his agents the additional 
power of issuing licences for all housing 
work, irrespective of cost; and 

(3) to enable local authorities in England 
and Wales to prosecute for contraventions 
of the licensing regulations. 

Reasons given for this decision are that 
during the next six months the. pressure 
on our building resources will be greater 
than ever before. The main building 
need of the people will still be for living 
accommodation—the 1947 housing pro- 
gramme will be announced “shortly—but 
we must also erect school buildings, factor- 
ies for development areas, and carry out 
urgent work for electrical and gas under- 
takings, the coal mines, railways, hospitals 
and other essential services. Estimates of 
the labour and materials that will be 
available show that it will still be neces- 
sary to “‘ cut our coat according to our 
cloth.’ Deferred maintenance work must 
not be allowed to swamp the market. 


Limits Of Cost Beyond Which Licences 
Are Necessary. 

To ensure that as much as possible of 
the available labour and materials is still 
concentrated on the construction of new 
houses and other work of equal priority, 
the Minister of Works has made an Order 
retaining for a further period of six 
months the present limits of cost above 
which licences are necessary for building 
and civil engineering work. This Order, 
the Control of Building Operations (No. 8) 
Order, 1947 (S. R. and O., 1947, No. 74), 
provides that, between February 1, 1947, 
dnd July 31, 1947, work may be done on 
any single property without licence, if its 
cost, together with the cost of any other 
work done without licence on _ that 
property during the six months, does not 
exceed £10. In addition, work costing a 
total of not more than £2 may be carried 
out without licence in any one month. 
This £2 monthly allowance is non- 
cumulative, but the Order has the effect 
that in one month of the period £12 worth 
of work may be undertaken without 
licence. 

One particular point which has given 
rise to difficulty ce been the clause in 
earlier Orders, which, in effect, excludes 
from licensing any work carried out on 
private dwellings by unpaid labour. This 
clause has been abused at a time when 
certain materials (particularly timber and 
paint) are in gravely short supply, and it 
Is essential not to dissipate stocks on 
relatively unimportant work by the device 
of using ‘‘ unpaid’ labour. The Ministry 
has, therefore, decided to withdraw the 
provision. In order that there may be 
no hardship, the Minister is instructing all 
licensing officers to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to applications made by persons 
who genuinely intend to carry out build. 
ing work by unpaid labour. 


Administration Simplified. 
In the administration of the licensing 
provisions the Minister of Works has de- 
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veloped close collaboration with local 
authorities throughout the country. After 
consultation with the Ministry of Health 
and the Department of Health for Scot- 
land, and with the Associations of Local 
Authorities, it has been decided to intro- 
duce on February 1 two further points of 
simplification of the system. 

(i) Licensing of all Work on Dwelling 
Accommodation by Local Authorities. 
Loca] authorities already issue licences on 
hehalf pf the Minister of Works for all 
licensable work the cost of which does not 
exceed £100 and for all work to private 
dwellings which results in the provision 
of additional accommodation. From 
February 1, local authorities will have 
the additional delegated power of issuing 
o1 the Minister’s behalf licences for work 
on occupied private dwellings, which will 
result in the abolition of the present pro- 
cedure whereby local authorities grant a 
Certificate of Essentiality for work cost- 
ing more than £100, and the Ministry of 
Works issue the necessary licence. The 
term ‘‘ private dwelling ’’ does not include 
hotels, hostels, boarding houses, or holi- 
day camps, and licences for work exceed- 
ing £100 to these premises will continue 
to be dealt with by the Ministry of Works. 

(ii) Record of Licences Issued. To 
ensure that local authorities have full 
information of all licensed work in their 
areas, the Minister of Works has arranged 
for copies of all licences issued by his 
Department after February 1 to be sent to 
the appropriate loca] authority. It is 
being suggested to local authorities that 
a record of all licences, whether issued by 
them or by the Ministry, should be avail- 
able at some suitable centre, such as the 
tcwn hall, so that reports regarding sus- 
pected evasions of the Regulation may 


‘be readily checked locally. 


Prosecutions for Offences. 

The Minister of Works has also made 
an Order empowering local authorities in 
England and Wales to institute proceed- 
ings in respect of offences against the 
Regulation committed in their areas—Con- 
trol of Building Operations (Proceedings 
by Local Authorities (No. 1) Order, 1947 
(S.R. & O., 1947), No. 75). It will still 
be possible for the Minister of Works to 
institute proceedings in any case where he 
may think fit. The power to prosecute 
is not restricted to the classes of work 
for which local authorities may issue 
licences, but covers all infringements of 
the Regulation, including any breaches of 
licences issued by the Ministry of Works. 

The Minister of Works hopes that all 
local authorities in England and Wales 
will undertake this work of prosecution. 
The delegation of power to prosecute does 
not apply to Scotland, where prosecutions 
are undertaken by the Crown; but Scottish 
local authorities are being authorised to 
make preliminary investigations of sus- 
pected contraventions of the licensing 
regulations, for the information of the 
Procurator-Fiscal. 

The Ministry of Health on Monday 
posted to local authorities in England and 
Wales, and the Department of Health for 
Scotland posted to Scottish local authori- 
ties, details of the new arrangements. 


A Request from Turkey. 

We are informed that the British 
Council Representative in Turkey has re- 
ceived a request from the Purchasing 
Commission of the Turkish Ministry of 
Defence for catalogues, plans and in- 
formation relating to modern house con- 
struction. Catalogues, prospectuses or 
other information should be sent to the 
following address: Dr. L. R. Phillips, 
The British Council, Halaskar Gazi Cad- 
desi No. 309, Sisli, Istanbul, Turkey. 
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‘REVISED LONDON 
TRAVELLING RULE 


Tue following rule has been approved, 
for application within the London Region, 
by the National Joint Council in the 
exercise of its special powers. The 
National Working Rule 6 applies outside 
London and to men sent or brought into 
London. 

(A) Datty TRAVELLING (FARES AND ALLOWANCES) : 
(1) An operative employed in a shop or on @ 
job which is beyond a radius of four miles from 
the Ministry of Labour Office nearest his home 
and which is within the London District shall 
be paid a daily fare and time ance in 
accordance with the scale below. Operatives em- 
ployed within a radius of four miles referred 
to above shall not be entitled to either fare or 
travelling allowances : 

Fare. Time allowance. Total. 


Under 4 miles ......... Nil Nil Nil 
For each mile or 

part of a mile in 

excess of 4 miles... 14d. 3d. 44d. 


(2) In ascertaining the amount of the allow- 
ance, the distance to be measured in a straight 
line shall be that between the local office of the 
Ministry of Labour nearest to the operative’s 
home and the site of the shop or job where the 
operative is employed. Where distances involve 
parts of a mile, any part of a mile shall be 
regarded as one mile. In the case of an 
operative set on at the job and living outside 
the London district the office of the Mini: 
of Labour for the purpose of this rule shall be 
the office in the London district situated nearest 
to the boundary of the district at a point which 
is in a direct line between the job and the 
place where the operative lives. 

(3) An operative engaged in a shop or on 3 
job when transferred to another site during 
working hours shall be paid cost of fares. There- 
after the job on which he is employed shall 
be assumed to be the place at which he is 
normally employed for ascertaining his fare 
and time allowance. 

(4) At the option of the employer, operatives 
may be conveyed daily to work by tran 
provided by the employer. In such cases the 
operatives shall be entitled to the time allow- 
ance only. 

(5) Time spent in daily travelling is not to 
be reckoned as part of the working day, and 
nothing in this rule shall modify the condi- 
tion upon which guarantee payments are granted 
under National Working Rule 2A—namely, that, 
unless otherwise instructed by the employer, 
each man has to present himself at the usual 
starting time a be available for work 
throughout the normal daily working hours. 

(B) Operatives Sext Out Wao Do Nor Traven 
Dany: Note.—‘ District Boundary” for the 
ae of this London Rule (B) shall be a 
circle described at a radius of four miles from 
the Ministry of Labour office nearest the 
operative’s home, as prescribed in (A) above. 

(1) TRaveLLING Expenses (Fares or Conver- 
ance): Where an operative engaged by an em- 
ployer is sent out to a job outside his district 
boundary and necessitating lodgings, his fares 
shall be paid or he shall be conveyed—(a) to the 
job at commencement, (b) from the job on com- 

letion, (c) to and from the job, at “ periodic 
leave ” intervals of : 

1 week—jobs up to 20 miles (in a straight line) 

from district boundary. : 

2 weeks—jobs between 20 and 40 miles (in a 

straight line) from district boundary. 

4 weeks—jobs between 40 and 60 miles (in a 

straight line) from district boundary. 

Over 60 miles—an interval fixed by mutual 

arrangement between employer and opera- 
tives, before going to the job. 

(2) Travettinc Time.—In the circumstances 
specified in B (1) above, travelling time, at 
plain-time rates only, shall be paid for in respect 
of the following journeys: 

(a) To the job from the operative’s district 
boundary: (i) at commencement; (ii) on return 
to the job after periodic leave; 

(b) At completion—from the job to the opera- 
tive’s district boundary. ; 

Time spent in such travelling shall not be 
reckoned as part of the working day. 

(3) Lopcinc ALLowances.—Lodging allowance 
shall be paid (while available for work) to any 
operative sent to a job which necessitates his 
living away from his home in gs. The 
rate of allowance shall be 4s. for each night 
on which lodgings are necessitated. 

When, owing to exceptional circumstances, 
the 4s. rate is found to be inadequate, applica- 
tion may be made, to the local Joint Com- 


mittee of the district where the job is situated. 
for a special rate to be fixed. The stipulated 
rate of 4s..per night shall be open to revision 
by the National Joint Council at any annual 
meeting, subject to one montx’s notice from 
either side. 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
“EXHIBITION, 1951 


R.S.A. SUPPORT 


Tus Royal Society of Arts (then the 
Society of Arts):took the initiative in pee: 
moting the International Exhibition which 
‘was held in Hyde Park in 1851, and has 
joined in advocating the holding of 
another, and far greater, exhibition in 
1951 to mark the centenary. 

A memorandum issued by the Society 
gives an account of the steps that have 
been taken to forward the proposal, and 
of the present situation. In order that 
fuller consideration may be given to this 
question, the Royal Society of Arts has 
invited the. attendance of representatives 
of organisations likely to be interested 
and in a position to speak for various 
sections of the community, at a conference 
to discuss the following questions : 
(1) Whether an International Exhibition 
on a large scale should be held in London 
in the near future. (2) If so, whether 
Hyde Park should be the site. (3) Whether 
every effort should be made to hold it in 
1951, the centenary year of the first Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Should the conference approve the 

neral proposal, a formal approach would 


then be made to the London Local Authori- : 


ties.and to the Government. 

The conference will be held at the Royal 
-Society of Arts, John Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., at #1 a.m. on Thursday, 
February 6. 

The memorandum issued by the Society, 
for the information of organisations invited 
to the conference, states : ‘‘ The proposal 
that an International Exhibition should be 
held in London in 1951, with other matters 
relating to exhibitions, was referred by 
the Secretary for Overseas Trade to a 
representative committee (the Ramsden 
Committee), which, in December, 1945, 
recommended as follows: (a) Despite the 
difficulties which must be surmounted, a 
Universal. International Exhibition should 
fe held in London in 1951, or at as early 
a date thereafter as may be practicable, 
bearing in mind that, to serve its full pur- 


ose, such a demonstration of our recovery™ 


rom the effects of the war in the moral, 

cultural, spiritual and material fields can- 
not be long delayed ; (5) if such an exhibi- 
tion is organised it must be a dynamic 
success, and no money or effort should be 
spared to guarantee that it will surpass 
any previous international event of the 
same character; (c) to achieve the desired 
ends, it is essential that the exhibition 
should be sited in Central London. 


Government Impressed. 

‘On April 3, 1946, the Government 
stated in the House of Commons that they 
were impressed by the views expressed in 
that report and had decided to accept the 
recommendation ; arrangements were being 
made for the necessary preparatory work 
to be put in hand. On October 350, how- 
ever, it was announced that the matter 
was in suspense, while estimates were 
being made as to the availability of the 
labour and materials that would be needed. 
Thereupon ...a deputation from the 
Society was received by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on December 18. 

‘Tt appears that the present situation 
is as follows. Suggestions were made that 
the exhibition should be held in Hyde 
Park, but the Government announced on 
April 3, 1946, that they were not prepared 
to see Hyde Park used for this purpose. 
No alternative site of sufficient area, how- 
ever, has been found in Central London: 
while to into one of the outlying dis- 
tricts would involve too large an allocation 
of labour and materials in providing 
sufficient means of access. In any case, it 
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is thought that there would be difficulty in 
providing the labour and the materials, 
especially timber. . . . The Government, 
therefore, while not having yet reached a 
definite. decision, are doubtful whether it 
will be possible to hold such an exhibition 
in the centre of London at any time, or to 
hold it so early as 1951 in any place.” 

The remainder of the memorandum sets 
out the arguments in support of. holding an 
exhibition in 1951, and concludes with the 
reminder that no International Exhibition 
has been held in this country for over 
70 years. 


COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 
IN NEW TOWNS 


MEMORANDUM ‘TO MINISTRY 

Tue National Federation of Community 
Associations, 26, Bedford-square, W.C.1, 
has forwarded to the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning a memorandum 
drawing attention to the importance of 
making adequate provisions for Commun- 
ity Association activities in New Town 
developments. 

‘he memorandum states :— 

**Community Association is simple in 
construction. It is not a society among 
societies, but a bringing together of the 
group interests, the voluntary and statu- 
tory organisations and interested individ- 
uals, with the general object of contribu- 
ting to the social, educational, and 
recreational life of the neighbourhood, and 
the particular object of establishing, 
maintaining, and running a Community 
Centre. In pursuance of its objects, the 
Community Association performs several 
functions relevant to community provision 
in a new town.” 

After giving examples the document 
continues :— 

“Obviously, however, a Community 
Association, although it may Succeed for 
a time in holding people together, will not 
be able to do so for long unless there 1s a 
common meeting place open to everybody, 
of which everyone is a member and where 
together they can plan Out new activities 
in common. ‘lhis brings us to the question 
of the Community Centre as a means ot 
physical provision. . . 


The Need for Community Centres. 

** In the final report of the New Towns’ 
Committee, the need of clubs and 
societies for their own premises is rightly 
emphasised, but, ‘unless there is some 
focal point for these diverse interests, 
then there will be little hope in building 
up a sense of community and, as is 
pointed out in the Ministry of Educatijon’s 
report on Community Centres, however 
desirable it may be to have provision for 
a variety of social and educational in- 
terests, it is necessary in every neighbour- 
hood to have a Community Centre where 
people can come together just as neigh- 
bours. This is the centre for which the 
Community Association, as fully repre- 
sentative of all the group interests, will 
be responsible, and where it can fulfil its 
purpose. In each neighbourhood then, a 
Community Centre should be established, 
not necessarily in immediate fina] torm, 
but, as we have already suggested. by 
stages. It should include, as the writers 
of the report point out, at least one large 
hall for social gatherings, dances, con- 
certs, etc., and a few smaller rooms for 
discussions, but a sufficiently large site 
should be secured to make sure that ex- 
tension is possible and the plan should 
be of such a nature that when the ex- 
tensions are built the whole should form 
a pleasing architectural unit. The report 
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points out the need for some larger pro- 
vision in the centre of the town: The 
activities and organisation of this larger 
centre should be related to the activities 
and organisation of the neighbourhood 
centres. In other words, the communit 
provision will be planned as a whole, bot 
at the civic centre and in the neighbour- 
hoods, and it will be a matter of decision 
as to which provision is made first. 

‘*It would be impossible, and even if 
it were not impossible it would be un- 
wise, to suggest any kind of stereotyped 
plan which could be applied to all new 
towns, but it would be equally unwise not 
to prepare the ground for the conception 
of a suitable plan. This can only be done 
on the spot by the study of the needs of 
the people themselves, and we would sug- 
gest that, along with those who may be 
responsible for considering the physical 
planning and administration of the new 
towns, there should be those of suitable 
experience whose business it will be to 
study the needs of the people, with par- 
ticular reference to the development of 
the sense of community which must be 
created if the new town is to become a 
living entity and not just a place of 
bricks and mortar.”’ 


RURAL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


EXHIBITION IN LONDON 
“ The lyfe so short, the craft so long te 
lerne, 
The assay so hard, se sharpe the con- 
quering.”” 

TAKEN from their context, these lines 
of Chaucer, written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were called to mind at the exhibition 
of rural building materials opened by Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, at the 
Building Centre, London, on Wednesday, 
January 15. 

Organised by the Rural Industries 
Bureau to show some of the building 
materials produced in rural areas, the ex- 
hibition also drew attention to the variety 
of skills needed to manufacture and use 
the materials for practical building pur- 
poses. 

Here are to be seen the methods em- 
ployed by English craftsmen for centuries 
past in building their country homesteads, 
the blue lias limestone of Somerset, the 
grey slates of Wales, Cornish grey sawn- 
faced wallstones, and the hand-made sand- 
faced facing bricks of the southern coun- 
ties and shires; examples of reed and 
straw thatching, too, expertly worked, 
alongside hand-made  floor-tiles and 
chimney-pots, willow and hazel hurdles. 
These materials are the very substance ot 
England, and through the years have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the beauty 
and charm of the countryside. Villages 
and small towns have been built with 
these materials, which properly belong to 
the neighbourhood. No small wonder, 
then, that our rural buildings express the 
very spirit of the landscape in which they 
are set. 

To-day one is apt to be misled by the 
term ‘‘ hand-made.” At the exhibition a 
brickmaker is at work. Before him is a 
trestle carrying a heap of pugged clay and 
a fixed joiner’s ‘jig’ to mould the frog 
of the brick. A wooden frame of the same 
dimensions as the normal brick is placed 
over the ‘‘ jig’ and the interior sprmkled 
with sand. The clay is then flopped into 
the frame, surplus clay being pared off by 
a wire cheese-cutter. The frame, with cla 
brick inside, is removed from the ‘“‘ jig,” 
and after removal of the frame the brick 
is set aside to dry. The operation from 
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start to finish takes 20 seconds ; oie 
output per man per eight-hour day, 1, 
bricks. According to the humidity of the 
atmosphere, bricks take from six to nine 
days to dry hard. 


Minister’s Praise. 

Mr. Bevan, opening the exhibition, 
congratulated the originators and those 
responsible for the exhibition, and said he 
felt he was in a rather complex situation 
because he was compelled by the necessi- 
ties of the housing position to try to per- 
suade all kinds of new buildings into 
existence, including prefabricated forms 
of construction which many architects 
shuddered at, and at the same time he 
had a very deep love for the older build- 
ing materials, hey must try to solve the 
housing problem quantitatively, and in 
five or ten years’ time not be ashamed of 
what they had done. 7 

Those responsible for the exhibition 
were trying to preserve and defend the 
old building crafts and he wished every 
success to them: 

It was, he continued, impossible to solve 
the housing problem, particularly in rural 
areas, by using only traditional building 
materials and by putting up only tradi- 
tional forms of buildings. New forms 
had to be employed, in some instances 
precast concrete and also brick buildings. 
Where they had to use a brick which was 
not so kind as it might be to its surround- 
ings they must endeavour to use one which 
would take colour-wash easily. In this 
country we had been rather frightened to 
use colour-wash and it would have to be 
splashed about a bit more. iad ; 

Where they had to put up buildings in 
the countryside which were not traditional 
it might be that they could be separated 
from the older types of buildings to pre- 
yent the new and old from clashing with 
one another very badly. They were faced 
with a trial of their ingenuity to endea- 
vour, if they could, to sclve the housing 
problem without mutilating the beauties 
of the countryside. 

Sir Charles Reilly, F.R.I.B.A., depre- 
cated the type of building and rua 
ment which had spoiled the countryside 
in the past and said he felt that Mr. 
Bevan was on the side of the architects 
in what he was doing to preserve ameni- 
ties which before the war were often 
spoiled by speculative building. 


Factories Act, 1937. 

The Minister of Labour and National 
Service gives notice that he made on 
January 7 under Section 65 of the Act, 
Regulations entitled The Dangerous 
Occurrences (Notification) Regulations, 
1947. The Dangerous Occurrences (Noti- 
fication) Order, 1935, which is revoked 
by these Regulations, extended the pro- 
visions with regard to notice of accidents 
to the same classes of occurrence as are 
specified in the Schedule to those Regu- 
lations. The Qrder was, however, limited 
to factories or workshops within the 
meani of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, and places which, for the 
purpose of the provisions of that Act 
with respect to accidents, were a factory 
or workshop or were a part of a factory 
or workshop. The Regulations, whic 
come into force on February 1, 1947, 
tequire notification of the same classes 
of occurrence happening in factories as 
defined in the Factories Act, 1937, or in 
premises or places or in the carrying on 
of processes or operations or work, to 
which Part V of that Act (which relates 
to the notification and investigation of 
accidents and industrial diseases) is 
applied by Sections 103 to 108. Copies of 
the Regulations ~~ be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office or through any 
bookseller, price 1d. 
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THE BUILDING SCIENCE 
EXHIBITION 


OPENING BY MINISTER OF WORKS 


As recorded in our last issue, the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and Sur- 
veyors organised an Exhibition of Building 
Science at Caxton Hall, Westminster, last 
week, which was formally opened on the 
Monday morning by the Rr. Hon. Grorcr 
Tomuinson, the Minister of Works. The 
meeting was also addressed by Mr. ALFRED 
Bossom, M.P. The Mayor of Westminster 
was amongst those on the platform. The 
formal opening was followed by an address 
by Mr. C. W. Grover, on the application 
of science to building. Mr. Forbes-Camp- 
bell (President of the Association) was in 
the chair. 

To commence the proceedings the Presi- 
dent explained that the Exhibition was 
being organised in connection with the 
celebration of the 21st birthday of the 
J.A.A.S. Its object was, he said, to de- 
monstrate the discoveries of science linked 
with new methods and conceptions of build- 
ing. 

Tae MINIsTER OF WorkKS, opening the 
exhibition, said it was due to collaboration 
between the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors. 
The working together of the scientist and 
architect was essential; both were needed 
to help the builder make the best use of his 
material and convince him of the neces- 
sity of comfort and beauty in the house he 
was building. The exhibition was a de- 
monstration of the Burt Report on House 
Construction, in which document appeared 
for the first time recommendations for 
standards of good house construction based 
upon scientific study of methods and 
materials. Such a scientific study had now 
been in progress under Government aus- 
pices for 25 years, the main centre for re- 
search being the Building Station at Wat- 
ford. But however good the results ob- 
tained in the laboratory, they were only of 
value to the nation when applied to the 
construction of houses of improved quality, 
and for this reason the Building Research 
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Station worked in the closest collaboration 
with the Ministry of Works, which en- 
deavoured to ensure that the scientific 
knowledge which came from the labora- 
tories a in Building Research Station 
should be used by the industries producing 
materials and by the building industry 
itself. New materials and new methods of 
construction were being used in the houses 
now being built, and because of scientific 
study of what was required and of the new 
materials, it had been possible to ensure 
adequate strength and stability, together 
with standards of comfort and protection 
from the elements which were often better 
than those resulting from the traditional 
type of house. In addition to the standards 
set out in the Burt Committee Report, and 
other post-war studies, a great advance 
had been made in collecting and publishing 
our knowledge of building materials and 
methods of construction. This was repre- 
sented by the British Standard Specifica- 
tions for Building and the Codes of Prac- 
tice. These Codes of Practice were the 
result of collaboration between scientists, 
professional bodies and the Ministry of 
Works. They would be kept up to date as 
new knowledge and experience were ob- 
tained, and should enable us to make the 
most rapid advances possible in improving 
our standards of housing. He referred to 
al] this work as being concerned with hous. 
ing because that was of the greatest im- 
portance at the moment; but the research 
work and its application would lead equally 
to improvements in all forms of building 
construction. . 

Mr. Atrrep Bossom said that for the 
cheap and efficient house there was a great 
demand. To meet this demand we must 
have proper site organisation, and there 
must not be so much hand work ; but parts 
must be made and finished in the factory. 
A full time-and-progress schedule on the 
site and in the factories behind the site 
was vitally important if building was to 
be cheap. Parts must be standardised. 
The module had not been developed here, 
but in some countries a certain dimension, 
say three or four inches, was taken, and 
every dimension in the building was either 
that or a multiple of that, The result was 
that all parts were interchangeable, a fact 
which was of immense value in speed and 
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Mr. C. W. Grover followed with an 
address on the part that science was 
already playing, and the greater part it 
yet might play in building. Throughout 
the ages, he said, we might see the geo- 
graphical, climatic, religious, social and 
historical influences upon building ; but per- 
haps in any given circumstances we might 
trace most clearly the influence of tradi- 
tion. The different adjustments to nature 
summarised in tradition had been the result 
of the slow and costly method of trial and 
error, and it had been the function of tradi- 
tion in building to preserve and hand on all 
that had proved of permanent value in 
originality. Thus in the past, tradition had 
steadily advanced by intuitive steps. But 
rules of practice that had been proved in 
a certain set of circumstances could not be 
relied upon to produce satisfactory results 
unless the conditions under which they 
were applied were repeated in their en- 
tirety. Hence traditional methods en- 
livened with originality might well produce 
disappointment or even disaster. The 
modern scientific method, properly applied 
to the problems of building to meet 
changed or more exacting conditions, 
offered the possibility of a more speedy and 
calculated adaptation to requirements. 
Scientific research in the building industry 
had enabled a true assessment to be made 
of the underlying factors influencing ob- 
served results, thus providing a means of 
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solving a practical problem upon which one 
or more conditions of application had 
changed. Tradition in the building in- 
dustry was not founded on the scientific 
method, and it needed the critical analysis 
of scientific research before new ideas 
evolved by building science could be uti- 
lised with an assurance of satisfactory 
results. 

Of the work done by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in con- 
nection with building, Mr. Glover said the 
Building Research Station had been estab- 
lished in 1921, and had worked on prob- 
lems associated with materials, structure, 
efficiency of the building as a whole, and 
more recently, on problems of technique 
and construction. The work on materials 
was largely of a chemical and physical 
nature, and amongst other things, it dealt 
with building stones, clay products, cement 
and concrete, renderings and plasters and 
floor and roofing materials. Work on 
problems of the structure was concerned 
primarily with strength and stability and 
matters related to these. Work connected 
with the efficiency of the building in use 
was particularly concerned with problems 
of heating, lighting, ventilation, sound in- 
sulation and plumbing. It included heat 
losses reel different elements of the 
building structure, the distribution of light 
in rooms as affected by orientation and 
fenestration, and the degree of sound in- 
sulation provided by different forms or 
elements of structure. The study of tech- 
nique of building was undertaken with a 
view to the comparison of different types 
from the standpoint of ease and speed of 
erection, and was concerned at the same 
time with the effect of modifications of 
technique. The information and_ experi- 
ence of the Station was held available in 
the fullest possible manner for the use of 
the building industry. The Station was 

repared to answer questions on all prob- 
fom of building, whether on troubles that 
had arisen in existing building, or on the 
design of projected buildings and struc- 
tures. The Station had an extensive 
library which was also held available for 
use and consultation, and for the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies, etc. Investigations 
of interest to particular sections of the 
building industry might be undertaken in 
co-operation with a professional institu- 
tion, with an association of firms, or with 
a group of firms under arrangements by 
which the co-operating body made an 
agreed contribution to the cost. On pay- 
ment, any individual firm might have an 
investigation made on its product. At the 
present time much of the effort of the 
Station was concentrated on mobilising the 
available information for use in the plan- 
ning of the post-war building programme, 
and in giving technical advice in connection 
therewith. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PRE- 
CAST REINFORCED CONCRETE 


A paper on this subject was read to the 
Convention on Thursday, January 16, by 
Mr. 8S. G. Boaxes, A.M.I.Struct.E. His 
conclusions were as follows :— 

The question as to whether precast or 
in-situ concrete is used depends in many 
cases upon the various circumstances 
governing the construction, such as site 
conditions, methods of construction, avail- 
ability of suitable aggregates, apart from 
economic considerations as, for .instance, 
material and labour with which we are 
faced at the present time. 

In general, the advantages of precasting 
may be briefly summarised as follows.:— 

(a) Economy in shuttering: The same 
mould or formwork may be used for a large 
number of units. Although this applies in 
theory equally well to in-situ concrete, the 
tisk of damage to the moulds is very much 
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less. Moreover, as.the units are cast on 
the ground the moulds may be removed in 
& very much shorter time, and as many as 
three or more uses a day may be attained. 

(6) Greater control can be exercised over 
the quality of the concrete: This applies 
particularly to units made in an established 
factory, where the batching of materials 
is generally more accurately performed. 
Whether the units are cast on the site or 
in a factory, the concrete, particularly in 
the case of vertical members which are cast 
on the ground, can be properly compacted 
and mechanical vibration more efficiently 
applied. 

(c) Reinforcement : This is placed more 
accurately and the risk of bars being dis- 
placed during placing is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The chief advantage of units cast’in a 
factory is that stacking of materials on site 
is avoided, and work may proceed in all 
weathers, a particular advantage in view of 
the weather we have experienced this 
year. Whether a casting shop is set up on 
the site depends largely on the magnitude 
of the work and the supplies of suitable 
aggregate. 

he question as to whether one precasts 
on the site or in a factory is usually 
governed by the size of the unit. Trans- 
port considerations govern this factor. The 
chief advantage of casting on the site is 
that the risk of damage is reduced by the 
less handling of the units, and transport is 
saved, particularly where cement and 
aggregates can be obtained locally. 

It therefore appears that the ideal 
system of precast concrete construction as 
applied to building is one which combines 
factory-made as well as site-made units. 
It is generally more convenient to obtain 
lintols, floor slabs and other similar units 
from a factory than to manufacture on the 
site, which would tend to require the set- 
ting up of a products works, the cost of 
which—i.e., overhead charges and mainten- 
ance—would more than offset any saving 
that might be achieved by doing the work 
oneself, 

These few points are only presented as 
eneral conclusions as it will be realised 
that such questions can only be decided 
after full consideration has been given to 
all factors governing construction. 
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BUILDING IN LONDON 
L.M.B.A. 75TH ANNUAL REPORT 


A RECORD of an active and urposef 
year is contained in the 75th ominal mash 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa. 
an, preseneat at the annual meeting held 
on Wednesday, at the Dorchester Frotel 
London. A sober reference is contained in 
the general review to the task of recon. 
struction. ‘‘The building and civil en. 
gineering labour force has grown from some 
700,000 to over one million, but it is not 
as well balanced as it ought to be. 
Materials have by no means kept pace 
with requirements, and we have passed 
from one shortage to another—bricks, tim. 
ber and now coal, which indirectly affects 
the building industry, have in their turn 
contributed to the problem. That situa. 
tion has, if anything, meant an extension 
of the controls and regulations in respect 
of materials priority, licensing of build. 
ing, and the attendant completion and 
submission of forms of all kinds. At least 
the Essential Work Order will end early 
in the New Year. The spirit of endeavour 
to rebuild Britain has been sadly lacking, 
and production has been one of our major 
problems to which so far we have failed 
to find a solution—an answer has got to 
be found before we go much further, 
Houses have been built but in sadly low 
numbers, though contracts have been let 
for houses far in excess of the labour and 
materials available to them out. 
The door has been opened wide to those 
wha wish to become employers in the 
industry, but this has mainly taken them 
from the ranks of those who might other- 
wise have been working with their hands 
in ours or some other trade, and they have 
not the plant, organisation or experience 
generally to enable them to make any 
real contribution to the housing pro. 
gramme. The emphasis in regard to 
house building has remained upon those for 
letting and which are to be meted out 
through the auspices of the ‘‘ chosen in- 
strument,” the local authorities, and the 
more adaptable instrument of private 
enterprise, whether building for sale or 
for letting, is closely centiinal. 


** Although this review may sound dis. 
appointing there is, however, a good deal 
to be said on the credit side. In spite 
of difficulties the industry has kept active 
and most builders have found plenty of 
work to do, although their activities were 
not entirely those on which they had hoped 
to be engaged, and in the face of. frustra- 
tion has led to enforced inefficiency of 
operation. Close relationship has been main- 
tained with all Government Departments 
and the points of view, the experience 
and the advice of the ‘industry have been 
forcefully expressed. As a result it may 
justly be claimed that the Joad upon our 
members has been lighter than it otherwise 
might have been. The Minister of Health, 
towards the end of the year, stated very 
definitely that early in 1947 he would be 
issuing a statement upon his plans for 
the New Year, so that the industry might 
know what it was expected to do. This 

lan will be awaited with considerable 
interest, and provided it fits in with the 
labour and materials which may be ex- 
pected to be available and provided that 
it gives the fullest possible opportunity to 
builders of all sizes and types, then the 
industry would no doubt welcome it and 
would give its full co-operation in an 
endeavour to see it through. In regard to 
labour relations, the closest co-operation 
has been continued, and the year, one 
which was far from easy, hag passed with 
an almost entire absence of disputes. 
Differences there have been, of course, but 
they have been resolved within our 
machinery, and the building trade in Lon- 
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don has been free from the disastrous 
stoppages of work which have affected so 
many other industries.” 

Particular matters referred to included 
the retirement of Mr. V. T. Sulston from 
his appointment as Operatives’ Secretary 
to the London Regional Joint Committee. 
His place is taken by Mr. E. L. Jones. 
Mr. R. E. Stenning’s appointment as 
Secretary of the Association, following on 
Mr. W. J. Rudderham’s retirement, is 
also noted. An immense amount of work 
has been done during the year on questions 
of labour, wages and conditions, and a 
memorandum on certain welfare conditions 
has been prepared for inclusion in the 
Working Rule Agreement. 


Incentives. 

The question of incentives to production 
has also received much attention. On this 
matter the Report states :— 

“Arising from the National Wages 
Agreement previously referred to, the 
National Production Council set up a Com- 
mittee to examine the question of incen- 
tives and to see whether it was practicable 
to devise such a workable system of pay- 
ment by results as would lead to a further 
reduction in building costs. The Com- 
mittee has had a very difficult task before 
it because it was known at the commence- 
ment that the Building Trades Unions, as 
a matter of policy, were entirely opposed 
to any systems of payment by results. In 
spite of this it rapidly became apparent 
during the year that substantial numbers 
of operatives did not find themselves in 
agreement with their Union’s national 
policy, and were, in fact, pressing for 
systems of this kind to be put into opera- 
tion. This has brought about a difficult 
position, not only within the London 
area but also throughout the country, 
because workmen tended to drift to jobs 
where inducements of some kind were 
being offered. In some cases these induce- 
ments took the form of payment by results 
schemes operated on the agreed schedule 
on works scheduled under the Essential 
Work Order. Certain other firms, noting 
this tendency, were naturally desirous of 
operating similar schemes themselves or in 
making some arrangements by which addi- 
tional payments were made to men where 
production proved satisfactory. Other 
firms, again noting what was happening, 
were inclined to try and attract labour by 
offering higher rates of wages, possibilities 
of overtime working or payment of un- 
authorised allowances, and thus through- 
out the industry there appeared to be com- 
mencing something in the form of the 
‘ramp’ of previous years in the scramble 
for labour. In many types of operations 
it is quite obvious that payment by results 
could not be operated. The system was 
to an extent worked before the war mainly 
by firms engaged entirely on speculative 
house building who, with their success 
either by this system, by pieceework opera- 
tions or in some other somewhat similar 
form of reward, naturally desired to be 
left free to operate the schemes which 
suit their organisations best. Unless, how- 
ever, the whole thing were very carefully 
controlled it was clear that the position 
might rapidly get out of control because, 
whatever the desires or the proposed 
schemes might be, they arise not only from 
a need for better production but mainly 
from a situation in which there-is far more 
work to be done than the industry could 
cope with for many years, and with a sub- 
stantial shortage of labour to meet those 
demands. 

“To add fuel to this fire it became 
known during the year that the operatives 
were officially demanding a substantial in- 
crease in wages and, quite obviously, their 
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demands could be supported more strongly 
if they were able to prove that numbers 
of employers found themselves in a posi- 
tion to pay higher wages in some shape or 
form. Discussions upon incentives have 
not, however, been confined to payment by 
results schemes only, but a number of 
employers have put forward their proposals 
for dealing with the situation by a scheme 
of grading of operatives and in other 
ways. The National Joint Committee on 
Incentives has been carefully examinin 
the whole problem, and has had oan 
to the schemes which have operated in 
many other countries, whilst they have 
also taken evidence from employers and 
operatives within the industry at home. 

‘““The whole of this very complicated 
and difficult problem is still under close 
review, and it seems imperative that an 
early anouncement should be made by the 
National Production Council so that the 
situation is clarified. In the meantime, 
various unauthorised Press reports have 
appeared, many of them giving quite a 
false picture of the true position. What- 
ever is done it would seem to be definite 
that the rate per hour will have to be 
maintained as the basis of payment, and 
that any scheme should operate within a 
nationally designed framework. The im- 
patience of members on this matter is 
fully appreciated, but the Council would 
wish to urge that members should not take 
any unilateral action which would serve 
further to complicate the present difficult 
situation.” 

The Adult Training Scheme receives 
notice, and it is satisfactory to note that 
firms who have employed trainees have 
testified to their ability and enthusiasm. 
As to apprentices, 2,218 were indentured 
during the year ending December 31 last. 
The London Apprentices’ Sports and 
Welfare Association commenced last May, 
and 700 members have been enrolled. 
Social centres have been formed, and foot- 
ball matches arranged. An appeal has 
been made for members, and members’ 
staffs, to give voluntary service at the 
centres. 


Defence Regulation 56AB. 

On this matter the Report states: 
** Since May 31, 1945, 81,250 certificates of 
registration were granted. This means 
that to-day there are 165,331 registered 
firms in the building and civil engineering 
industries employing 1,020,000 operatives, 
an average of 6 per firm. Whilst no one 
on the employers’ side would wish to stifle 
ambition or to deny to any operative the 
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opportunity of improving his position by 
becoming an employer, it seems to many in 
the industry that the present is not the 
time to allow such a situation to develop. 
It must mean generally that a very large 
number of the 81,250 new registered 
builders were in fact operatives working 
in the industry, so that the industry is 
now short of that number in addition to 
the men which those new employers may 
have taken with them. Few of them. can 
have the plant, organisation or experience 
to make much contribution to the housing 
programme, and they can only be em- 
ployed generally on either war damage 
repair work or maintenance work within 
the licensing limits. The position is a 
serious one which would seem to call for 
some detailed examination by the appro- 
priate Ministries.” 

Membership now stands at 1,470, an 
increase in 1946 of 306 new firms. The 
total wages returns were in excess of £22 
millions. 

Mr. E. W. Garrett, President during 
1946, and his Council’ and staff, are to 
be congratulated on a fine record of work. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


FEDERATION 
REVIEW OF YEAR’S WORK 

Tue 46th Annual Report of the Southern 
Counties Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, presented at the annual general 
meeting held yesterday at the Connaught. 
Rooms, is a record of a most successful 
year’s work by this lively organisation. 

In a general review of housing the report 
states: ‘‘It will probably be conceded 
that the building industry has weathered 
the first full post-war year with much to 
its credit, and that the Government itself 
is not to be denied a share, largely because 
it has not permitted political considerations 
to dominate the economic issues, althou 
it is but to be expected that political doc- 
trine should have coloured some decisions. 
Whether one accepts the Government’s 
policy for the industry or not, especially 
on housing, it is not to be denied that 
political arguments and expedients have 
affected many matters which might better 
have been dealt with independently of 
politics, that the controls would appear to 
be excessive for the ends to be achieved; 
and that bureaucracy threatens its octopus 
stranglehold on the industry. / 

‘‘Some measure of control is a sine 
qua non for an industry which is one of the 
pillars of economic stability and which is 
of such immediate and vital importance to 
a large proportion of the community. But 
if that contro] is so directed as to be nega- 
tive in nature it will only stifle the enter- 
prise and initiative which we feel to be 
the fundamental need of our industry, pro- 
vided we ourselves, with other sections 
of the industry, have full regard to the 
welfare of the community, the health and 
efficiency of our organisations, and have 
wisdom in our policy. It has not been 
easy to prevent chaotic conditions develop- 
ing from the overwhelming demands for 
the services of the industry, and, although 
the seed of chaos may stil be there, its 
disastrous growth has been prevented b 
the co-operative and shrewd guidanee, and, 
where necessary, firmness, of our Jeaders. 
Equally important, the sparks of indi- 
viduality and enterprise continue ready to 
glow into economic prosperity, although 
this cannot be isolated from progperity in 
all industry. ‘ 

‘The labour force in the industry has 
grown, and there are very few building 
trades operatives remaining in the Forces. 
The demand for labour has been great, 
but will become more intense as the supply 
of materials increases. Thus there is a 
direct responsibility on employers to play 
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their part‘in the’expangion of the industry, 
‘which can‘ now come from appren- 
ticeship and Government training schools 
60° far as concerns craftsmen. The stress 
on ‘¢raft training is unfortunately accen- 
= the-acute shortage of labourers. 
‘*The Essential Work Order has con- 
tinued in operation during the year, largely 
for temporary housing and “against the 
considered views of the industry, but as 
its termination is now in sight further com- 
ment is redundant. With a now stable 
labour force it was obvious that much 
attention would be given to the produc- 
tivity of that force, and all members will 
be aware of the keen debates regarding 
the subject of payment by results. Your 
Council and every Association considered 
this matter, and on general rather than 


particular considerations voted against. It £5,000 


is, however, generally conceded that an 
incentive should have some effect, provided 
a workable scheme can be evolved fairly 
for the whole industry which retains its 
incentive value and does not degenerate 
Meattontively: and .simply into an increage 
of wages. 

“Many materials have been in short 
supply, and some have been badly distri- 
bu In respect of some, the industry 
has been misled as to supplies, but in 
most steps have been taken which promise 
at least an adequacy for the Government’s 
housing programme. The notable excep- 
tion is,-of course, timber, in respect of 
which the Government has failed badly. 
The building materials Priority Scheme 
caused a serious curtailment of some work, 
but in general has not impinged itself on 
builders as severely as was feared at its 
commencement. General control of build- 
ing under the licensing system continued 
throughout the year, But @ more serious 
threat to building activity followed the 
setting up of Zonal Conferences, which fix 
a. maximum total value for licences for 
each district. 

_* All these controls have been so exer- 
cised as to force or encourage employers, 
operatives and materials to housing work, 
and primarily local authority housing 
work. Your Council has given every en- 
couragement, and, indeed, urged co-opera- 
tion with local authorities, believing that 
at. this stage more will be achieved and 
freedom for private enterprise attained 
earlier if there is concentration of local 
resources on the houses the Government. 
obviously intends to build first. 

fh This concentration is, in the Southern 

unties, very marked, and the Federation 
owes much to members who have through- 
out the region led the discussions and 
negotiations with local authorities. The 
propress on such sites is. noteworthy 

here are few sites on which visiting firms 
are engaged which compare favourably 
with those on which local firms are en- 
gaged—naturally, because the difficulties 
confronting visiting firms have been 

eater. Whilst pursuing this policy your 
zouncil will not fail to bear in mind the 
needs of those firms whose resources and 
capabilities are such that they can and 
must build away from their gwn locality. 
It is for. this domestic reason, as well as 
for. the more important national need, that 
we await the Government’s detailed build- 
ing programme; for in the industry there 
- -work for all types of building organisa- 
10N. . : 

‘ “* Housebuilders who would prefer to 
build direct for the public have had a 
difficult — and disappointing year. The 
£1,200 limit has, continued, and-so has the 
four-to-one ratio in favour of local 
authority housing. But it is to be hoped 
that the industry’s response to Government 
policy will lead to a let-up on these re- 
strictions.’” 

The record of dealings with labour is an 
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earnest of the vast amount of negotiating 
work a building Federation nowadays 1s 
called upon to do, while apprenticeship 
proceeds along flexible and imaginative 
lines. During the period 1943-5, 1,562 boys 
were indentured, while during 1946 1,383 
additional indentures have been registered. 
An improvement in the relationship of 
trades is noticeable, ‘‘due partly to the 
change in employers’ demands for appren- 
tices (always the fundamental factor, but 
also to a great extent to the guidance and 
firmness of local joint apprenticeship 
committees.” 

Membership of the Federation consists 
of 2,435 firms, a net increase of 26 per 
cent. over the previous year. Of these, six 
have a wage-roll of over £100,000, and no 
fewer than 2,018 a wage-roll of under 
,000. The record of work is a tribute 
both to the Council (whose president for 
1946 was Mr. L. A. Walden) and to the 
Secretary, Mr. 8. R. Gerdes, and his staff. 


NEWS ITEMS 


London Office. 

We are informed that the managing 
director of Semtex, Ltd., has been estab- 
lished in the London office at 15, New 
— W.1. (Telephone: Regent 
7526. 


Housing in Hornchurch. 

A report issued by Mr. Geoffrey Bing, 
Member of Parliament for Hornchurch, 
for his constituency conference to 
held on February 14 contains many 
interesting facts and _ figures about 
housing progress in Hornchurch and 
shows that Hornchurch has over 400 
registered builders who have working for 


them not many more than _ 2,000 

operatives. 

Brixton School of Building Association: 
Reunion. 


A reception and dance is to be held on 
Saturday, March 8, at the Bedford Hotel, 
Balham, 8.W. Past students from all 
sections of the school will be cordially 
welcomed. Tickets, price 5s. (including 
buffet), are obtainable before March 1 
from the Hon. General Secretary, Brixton 
School of Building, Ferndale-road, 8.W.4. 
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Note particularly extreme height and heavy con- 
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Diary, 1947. 

We acknowledge with thanks receipt of 
a notebook and diary from: the Kynoch 
Press, Witton, Birmingham, 6. 


Electrical Contracting Industry: Wages. 


We are informed by the National 
Federated Electrical Association that 
“failure to agree” has been recorded 
in respect of an application by the Elec. 
trical Trades Union for a substantial 
increase in the wages of electrical con- 
tracting operatives. The Association 
adds that in view of the fact that the 
existing wages eement between the 
Electrical Trades Union and the Nationa) 
Federated Electrical Association expired 
on the second pay day in January, 1947, 
for the pay period covered by that pay 
day, it has been decided by the National 
Federated Electrical Association that for 
all classes of labour covered by existing 
agreements, the rates determined thereby 
shall remain current until further notice, 


The Housing Fund. 

The first account was published on 
Tuesday of the fund set up under the 
Building Materials and Housing Act, 
passed in December, 1945, which pro- 
vided the Minister of Works with 
£100,000,000 working capital for bulk 
purchase of housing materials, com- 

nents, and complete prefabricated 
ouses, and for work carried out for 


local authorities. In the period ended 
March 31, 1946, advances from_ the 
Treasury to the fund amounted to 


£3,750,000. Payments due to the pur- 
chase of structures and fittings amounted 
to £1,965,178, and the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, in a report which 
accompanies the account, states that the 
bulk of this relates to Swedish timber 
houses, The estimated total cost of these 
houses, as supplied to local authorities, 
ranges from £679 to £932, according to 
type. Among other items in the account 
are £1,429,132 for work on behalf of local 
authorities and £114,841 for administrative 
expenses. 


TRADE NEWS 


First Post-War Dinner. 

Messrs. L. and W. Whitehead, Ltd., 
building contractors, Clapham-road, held 
their first post-war dinner and social on 
Friday, January 10, at the Bedford 
Hotel, Balham. 


A Recent Appointment. 

Mr. John Reiss, a director of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., and the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., has been 
appointed chairman of the Cement 

rketing Co., Ltd., as from January 1. 


M. of S. Disposal Sales. 

A forthcoming auction on Wednesday, 
January 29, at the Ministry of Supply 
Depot No. 91, Bainton, near Stamford, 
Lincs, contains items of interest to 
dealers in plant and equipment as well 
as radio-mechanics and paint merchants. 

The goods may be viewed on Friday, 
Monday and Tuesday, January 24, 27 and 
28, respectively, between 11 a.m. and 
4 p.m. Any further information may be 
obtained from the auctioneers, Messrs. 
Richardson, 15, Barn-hill, Stamford (tel. : 
Stamford 3315). 


An Annual Dinner. 

On Thursday, December 19, the direc- 
tors of Wates, Ltd., gave their 10th 
annual dinner to their staff at the Grey- 
hound Hotel, Croydon. Mr. Norman 
Wates was in the chair, the guest of 
honour being His Worship the Mayor of 
Croydon, Alderman H. Regan, J.P. On 
Monday, December 23, 1946, a further 
dinner was given to the constructional 
staff of the company. Post-war expan- 
sion of the company has made it neces- 
sary to divide the annual dinner into 
these two functions in order to accom- 
modate the increased number of staff 
and key personnel. 
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The Organisation of an Association. 


“Aims, Activities and Organisation” 
is the title of a recent brochure pub- 
lished by the Aluminium Development 
Association, 33, Grosvenor-street, W.1. 
The brochure gives information on 
matters on which the Association has 
received many inquiries. For example, 
it establishes the fact that the Associa- 
— is a non-trading organisation, exist- 

to co-ordinate effort and disseminate 
ia ormation for the mutual advantage of 
supplier and user. It reveals the many 
directions in which advice is given not 
only directly to industry, but by co- 
operation with the Government depart- 
ments and technical bodies, such as the 
British Standards Institution. 


Russians Building More  British-type 
Houses. 


Throughout Russia, we are informed, 
small permanent brick houses of the 
kind popular in this country are being 
erected in large numbers. To study 
British designs and methods of construc- 
tion, architects and builders of the 
U.S.S.R. recently approached Mr, Arthur 
Davis, head of Davis Estates, Ltd., with 
requests for information. Mr. Davis 
loaned them a film, plans and literature 
which were sent to Moscow. Specia 
audiences of delegates from leading 
organisations watched showings of the 
film. Their enthusiasm was so great 
that Mr. Davis has now made his loan 
into a gift. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed 
at Kirklee-rd., for which the architect is James 
Taylor, 196, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow. —-Additions and alterations proposed 
for Royal Technical College, for which the 
arehigaet is Colin Sinclair, 121, West Regent-st., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed 
at Crownpoint-rd. and Gylefield-st., for which 
the architect is R. Kearney, 85, Armadale-st., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Dean of Guild Court approved fol- 
lowing plans:—Scottish Special Housing Asso- 
ciation to erect 196 Weir houses at Crookston; 
Glasgow Corporation housing department to 
erect 162 B.I.8.F. houses at Colston-rd., Spring- 


burn 

Larkhall. —Factory proposed, for which the 
architects are Wylie, Shanks & Wylie, 204, West 
Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Motherwell.—Dean of Guild Court passed fol- 
lowing plans:—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect addi- 
tional classrooms at Dryburgh-rd. school, Wis- 
haw, and to carry out extensions at Wishaw 
high school at £6,000; to erect dining halls at 
Knoweton _ public school, Knoweton-ave., at 
£5,200, and at Glencairn public school, Glen- 
cairn-st., at £3,850. 

Scotstoun.— Additions Srymeeed at South-st. 
by Charles Connell & Co., 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
With an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
JANUARY 27. 
t*Bilston T.C.—88 houses at Stowlawn estate. 
Borough A., 20, Wellington-rd. Dep. £3 3s. 


JANUARY 29. 
t*Bristo! T.C.—(1) Adaptation of Marybush- 
la. scree at Central Administrative Offices, for 
M. (2) construction of connecting bridge 
from ieee to central clinic; (3) various altera- 
tions at central clinic. City A. Dep. £2 2s 
JANUARY 31. 
t*A R.D.C.—2 houses at — Wood- 
ford. Bohams and Brown (L.), yo 
Cndane by Feb- 


la., Shrewsbury. Dep. £2 2s. 
ruary 26. 

+*Bath T.C.—Adaptations and redecorations at 
“The Moorlands,” Lr. are Surveyor 
of a Property. Dep. £1 1s. 

t*B €.C.—Temporary accommodation for 
Bedford” College. County 

t*Dudiey C.B.—152 houses at Lodge Farm 
ne. Netherton. A. V. Williams, T.C. Dep. 
3 3s. 


Beaman: O4 40479 
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and Wilton R.D.C.—6 houses at 
Bothams and Brown (L.), 32, Chipper- 

Tenders by February 19. 
then mae A 1. 

tSwinton and Pendiebu C.—Two blocks of 
flatted houses at Eccles-rd. % C. Prestwich & 
Sons (F. & A.), Bradshawgate-chbrs., Leigh. 
Dep. £2 2s., payable to T.C. 

FEBRUARY 3. 

Ampthill R.D.C.—Contract No. 13, Harling- 
ton: (a) Roads and sewers; (b) 6 houses ; (c) 16 
Airey houses. Contract No. 14, Haynes: (a) 
Roads and sewers; (b) 20 Airey houses. KE. 

and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Cheimsford R.D.C.—16 Airey houses at 
Hunts-dr., Writtle. Estates Manager (Room 25), 


t*Sal 
Fovant. 
la., Salisbury. 


i Offices, New London-rd., Chelmsford. 
e) 
{Hammersmith B.c.— (a) 105 flats and 


laundry at junction of Dalling-rd. and Flora- 
gdas.; (b) 107 flats and laundry at Becklow- 
rd.; (c) 35 flats and laundry at junction of 
Askew-rd. and Goldhawk-rd. Dep. £2 
tHartley Wintney R.D.C.—4 houses at South 
Warnborough, Hants, and 7 houses at Phenix 
Green. C 
King’s Lynn T.C.—24 Airey houses at North 
Lynn estate and 26 at Gaywood Hall estate. 

. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Knighton R.D.C.—24 houses at 5 sites. S. N. 
Shrimpton and Son, Architects, 18, Bridge-st., 
Knighton. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Teignmouth U.D.c.—3 pairs a houses at 
Coomhe Valley estate. S. Dep. Ss. 

Watford R.D.C.—10 Airey 2 with out- 
buildings, drainage, paths and fences at Willow- 
way, Radlett. C. ep. £1 1s. 

FEBRUARY 4. 

Barrow-in-Furness C.8.—1 pair of cottages at 
Poaka Beck. T.C. Dep. £1 1s. 

Cirencester R.D.C.—10 Airey houses, together 
with roads, paths, fences and sewage disposal 
works at Fairford. Pyle and Saint, Architects, 
Thomas-st., House, Cirencester. Dep. a2 @&., 
payable to R.D.C. 

East Elloe R.D.C.—(a) Roads and sewers, 
etc.; (b) erection of 5 pairs of houses at Fleet 
site. R. C. Holt, Architect, Matimore House. 
Holbeach. Dep. £2 2s 

Manchester T.C.—20 lock-up shops, 30 flats 
and 20 garages at Hall-la., Baguley. City A. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

Tutbury R.D.C.—16 Airey houses at Clays-la,, 
Branston. 3 Litherland, 10, High-st., 
Burton-on-Trent. 


FEBRUARY 5. eae 
Manchester 7.C.—Conversion of existing 
building into ambulance garage, etc., at 
Withington Hospital. City A. Dep. £1 1s. 
*Ploughley . D.C.—2 houses at Shipton-on- 
Cherwell. F. E. Openshaw (A.), Oxford = 
Architects, 65, St. Giles- st., Oxford. Dep. £ 


FEBRUARY 6. 
Ashbourne R.D.C.—(1) Roads and_ sewers, 
etc., at Clifton; (2) 32 houses at Clifton; (3) 
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at Doveridge; (4) 22 


roads and sewers, etc., 
i Dep. 


houses at Doveridge. H. Litchfield, 8. 
£1 1s. each contract. 


FEBRUARY 7. ‘ 
+*Banstead U.D.C.—18 houses at Picquets- 
way. F. H. bg ope Cc. Dep. £2 2s. 
Sherborne U.D.C.—24 dwellings and cemver- . 
sion of existing building at Horsecasties. T. W. 
oe (L.), Council Offices, South-st. Dep. 25. 
Truro T.C.—42 houses with roads and sewers 
at | ements. site. City E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
Wisbech T.C.—24 houses at Mount Pleasant- 
Bath-rd. estate. Gordon J. Wootton, M.Inst.M.& 
Cy.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 10. 

Banbury R.D.C.—10 houses with road and 
sewer works at Cropredy. A. Hunt, Architect, 
Castle Wharf, Banbury. Dep. £2 2s. 

Bedwas and Machen U.D.C.—28 houses at 
Machen site. H. Gibson, E. & S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Devizes R.D.C.—Conversion and adaptation 
of St. Edith’s Bromham into 6 flats. Pictor 
and Snailum, Architects, Abbey-chbrs., Bath. 
Dep. £1 1s. ’ 

Formby is houses at No. 1 site, 
Church-rd. R..: 8. 

Newbu nd.c. 18 houses at 3 sites. W 
Jones, C. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hewenetio-on Ty ne T.C.—Erection of maternity 
block at Neweastio General Hospital. City A. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

*Tamworth T.C.—40 houses at eg = 
site in 4 contracts. B.E. & 8., Dep. £2 2s 

Twickenham T.C.—%5 houses at Pill Farm 
— Hanworth-rd. A. 8. Knolles, B.Sc. Dep. 

3 3s. 


FEBRUARY 12. 
Manchester T.C.—Reinstatement ” Duke-st. 
school, Hulme. City A. Dep. £1 
Ware R.D.C,—12 houses at _ huewell and 
12 at Standen. S. Dep. 21 


FEBRUARY 
Mansfield T.C.—46 houses at Bancroft-la. 
estate. E. & S. Dep. £2 28. 


FEBRUARY 14. 
Derby T.C.—4 pairs of houses at Offerton- 
ave., Kenilworth-ave., and Derby-la. T. W 
East, Boro’ A. Dep. £1 ls. 


FEBRUARY 15. 
Cumberland C.C.—Offices and alterations at 
Carrigill school. County A. 
FEBRUARY 17. 
*Harrow U.D.C.—14 houses at Woodlands 
estate, Stanmore. E. & Dep. £2 2s. 
+*Hornsey B.C.—116 flats at Nosth Hill, Pigh- 
gate. B.E. & S. 

London County Council.—Reconstruction of 
Surrey Lock Bridge. Deputy Chief E. Dep. £10. 
*States of Guernsey.—12 houses at Gra’ 
Bouet, St. Peter Port. E. T. Lainé, States’ En- 

gineer, States Office, Guernsey. Dep. £1. 
FEBRUARY 20. 
Dublin T.C.—169 houses at Sarsfield- rd., 
tion No. 2. City Treas. Dep. £5 5s. 


FEBRUARY 21. 
*Canterbury T.C.—Temporary shops at Corn 
—— L. Hugh Wilson (A.), City A. Dep. 


FEBRUARY 26. 

*Hackney B.C.—9% dwellings in four blocks 
at Warwick-gr. (North) housing scheme. B.E. 
& S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Hackney B.C.—50 honses and 24 flats, laun- 
dry block. etc., at Mapledene-rd. B.E. & S. and 
Director of Housing Development. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 1. 

*Halifax C.B.—Reconstruction of swimming 

bath at Woodside Baths, together with auxiliary 


sec- 


works. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE. 
*Dursiey R.D.C.—66 “Stent” honses at 
Kingshill. Eric Cole 3 Partners, architects, 
Cirencester. Dep. £2 


Eltham R.D.C.—5 te sal of houses at Peene, 
Newington, nr. Folkestone. C. Dep. £2 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FEBRUARY 8. 

Wford T.C.—Demolition and removal of 
garages, workshops and —— buildings at 
Beehive-la. site. B.E. and Dep. £2 2s. 

ouaiheinie 24. per 

*Lewes T.C.—Demolition and removal of Civi? 
Defence Structures. B.S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Cornwall C.C.—County S. (Materials.) 


ilford T.C.—B “ys - S._ (Materials). 
St. Marylebone B.C.—T.C. 
Stamford T.C OBS. and E. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 4. 
Kensington 8.C.—T.C. 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
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FEBRUARY 5. 
Sridiingten, T.C.—B.E. and 8. 
Gosport T.C.—B.E. (Materials), 


FEBRUARY 6. 
Sedgley U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 
Tyldesley U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 7. 
Tottenham B.C.—Acting T.C. 


FEBRUARY 8. 
Merioneth C.C.—County 8. (Materials.) 
Prescot U.D.C.—E. and 8S. (Muterials). 
Rainford U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 
Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
Selby R.D.C.—S. 


FEBRUARY 10. 
Chertsey U.D.C.—External painting of 66 
houses and repairs c Barker-rd. E. & S. 
Greenwich B.C.—B.E. and 8. (Materials). 
Isle of Ely C.C.—County 8. (Materials.) 
Kesteven C.C.—County 8. (Materials.) 
Surrey C.C.—County E. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 12. 
Carmarthenshire C.C.—County S&S. 
Pembrokeshire C.C.—County “e 


FEBRUARY 1 
Stourbridge T.C.—B.E. and i 


FEBRUARY 14, 
March U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials.) 


FEBRUARY 15. 
Crompton U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials.) 
Enfield U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials.) 
Grantham T.C.—B.E. and od (Materials.) 


=o. 
Anglesey C.C.—County § (itaterials). 
Cheshunt U.D.C.—E. and 
Leeds T. e—Highwaye E. '(Materials.) 


FEBRUARY 19, 
Sromiey T.C.—B.E. (Materials.) 
Northumberland ©.C.—County S. 


FEBRUARY 21. 
Runcorn U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials.) 


FEBRUARY 22, 
Halifax C.B.—B.E. (Materials.) 
Kidderminster T.C.—B.E. and S. (Materials.) 
Swadlincote U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials.) 


(Materials.) 


(Materials.) 
(Materials.) 


(Materials). 


(Materials. ) 


MARCH 10. 
Newmarket U.D.C.—S. (Materials.) 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JANUARY 29. 
t* Basingstoke R.D.C.—Roads and sewers, etc., 
at East Oakley. A. 8S. Rew, C. Dep. £3 3s. 


FEBRUARY 1, 
tWokingham R.D.C.—Construction of approx. 
6 miles of 7 in. to 12 in. dia. sewers, two 
pumping stations and sewage disposal works, 
etc. Howard Humphreys and Sons, 17, Victoria: 
st., ee §.W.1. Dep. £10 10s. 


EBRUARY 3. 

Beverley R.D. ¢. —Roads and sewers at Wawne 
site. G. ee te E.S. and Architect, 36, 
Market-pl. Dep. £1 1 

Doncaster C. B Surfacing of roads and foot 
—,_- at Woodfield estate. Estates 8 


Dep. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
Battle R.D.C.—Laying of water mains, etc., 
at Mount-st. Works E. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 65. 

Exeter T.C.—Footpaths, etc., at Wonford site 
No. 3. City E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Rugby R.O.C.—Laying of approx. 3 miles of 
water ger and service connections. Con- 
tract re 4 ais wh and D. M. Watson, 

ueen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 
8.W.1. 5 £5 5s. 


FEBRUARY 6. 
Bedford T.C.—Roads and me, at Harrow- 
den-rd. 7% 4 Fe 8. Dep. £1 
Feltham C.—Making up Aw and foot- 
ths at "ullibourne rd., Hanworth. E and 8. 


ep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 7. 
t*Pershore R.D.C.—Roads and sewers, etc., 
at Abbey-grounds site. C. Dep. £2 2s. 


Brierfield U. Phe es ste de * d surfacing of 
ewerl and surtac. 
Mansfield-gr. " Dep. £1. = 


EBRUARY 10. 


Cage es ead pee at 
_ -st., ; ae Architect and Housing Supt. 
Pp 


£2 
*Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—Site prepara- 
tion and foundations for flats at Edensor-rd. 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £5 6s, 

Cuckfield R.D.C.—Roads, sewers, etc., at 3 
sites. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Harwich T.C.—Extension and “ee ae -y 
existing sewage purification works. J. a 
—i Reid, 72a, George-st., Edinburgh, 


Mitford and Launditch R.D.C.—Supply and 
faying of approx. 300 yds. of 4 in. dia. and 6 in. 
dia. spun-iron water mains, etc. W. 


Herbert 
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Bateman and Partners, Halifax House, Bank 
Plain, Norwich. Dep. £2 2s. 

Southend-on-Sea C.B.—Roads and sewers at 
Prince-ave. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. 


FEBRUARY 11. 

Bingley U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at en 
estate, Parkside-terr., Cullingworth. 8. an 
Architect, Dep. 

orcester TC. —Surface water sewer at Brom- 
wae ion area. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 12. 
Audenshaw U.D.C.—Sewerage works contract 
a 2. G. B. Kershaw and Kaufman, 1, Victoria- 
a. emuniacter, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. (payable 
roy 


Walton and Weybridge U.D.C.—Preparation of 
site at wens” Farm. E. and 8. 


EBRUARY 15. 
anew T.0._-Buriace dressing of roads 

Burton Latimer U. P.O-Laving hy’ approxi- 
mately 2,500 yds. of 15-in., 12-in. and 9-in. cast- 
iron and stoneware sewers, etc. Pick, Everard, 
yee rg son, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester’ 

ep. 

Wycombe R.D.C.—Laying of approx. 500 yds. 
of o in. deep sewer, etc., at Naphill Common. 
W. A. B. Tanner, é 

UARY 17. 


Eastry R.D.C. ps Nea nh to Dover- “ eemee. 
Walmer. B.E., Queen-st., Deal. Dep. £ 

Herne Bay U.D. C.—Roads and drainage 
works, etc., at West End estate. E. and 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Mid-Sussex Joint Water Board.—Provision and 
laying of approx. 2,366 yds. of 6-in. spun-iron 
water main, etc. W. H. Ashmole, C. and En- 
gineer. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 19. 
Barnstaple R.D.C.—(1) Construction of approx. 
3,000 yds. of sewers, etc.; (2) construction of 
storage tank with settling tanks, etc.; (3) con- 
struction of sea outfall sewer of 24 in. dia. cast- 


iron pipes. Lemon and Blizard, 24, Lockyer-st., 
Plymouth. Dep. £3 3s. 
FEBRUARY 2 


Poplar wt eee > asphalt roads. 


T.C. Dep. £1 
FEBRUARY 28. 
Newcastie-under-Lyme R.D.C. — Construction 
of 6 in. to 15 in. dia. sewers and manholes, 
together with extensions to existin peuee? dis. 
posal works. Waters, IC <a 
Temple-row, Birmingham 2. Dep. £5 


i tp i 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of thie 
and previous issues, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Leicester-square.—Sports Arena.— Mr. Frank 
C. a managing director of Messrs. Blane 
& Russell, Ltd., has announced that as soon as 
permission is obtained from the M. of 8., the 
firm’s buildings will be altered to form a sports 
arena. 

St. Pancras.—Hovsinc.—The B.C. propose to 
acquire various lands fronting on Brecknock-rd. 
as a further ~— towards the acquisition and 
development of the remainder of the island site 
bounded by Camden-rd., Leighton-rd., Brecknock- 
rd. and Torriano-ave. 

St. Pancras. —Hovsinc.—Architects for the 
Council’s housing schemes have been recom- 
mended for appointment by the Housing Com- 
mittee as follows: Oakford-rd. (No. 1), Messrs. 
Hugh Roberts and Davies; Sandall-rd. (No. 1), 
Messrs. Nicholls and Hall; St. Pancras-way 
(No. 4), Messrs. Norman and Dawbarn. 

Southwark.—Market.—A plan for the re- 
development of the East-st. area, providing per 
manent houses and a market, is being con- 
sidered by the Housing Committee. 

Wandsworth. — Hovsina. — Three-storey dwel- 
lings are to be erected by the .C. on the sites 
of Nos. 14-18, West-side, Wandsworth Common. 
Messrs. Scherrer and Hicks, 310, Upper Regent- 
st., W.1, are to be the architects for the scheme. 

Wandsworth.—Hovusinc.—B.C. are to acquire 
the Chetwode-rd. site (bounded by Holderness- 
rd., Trinity-cres., Balham High-rd. and Trinity- 
rd. ’; for the erection of three-storey dwellings. 


Mr. R. G. Covell, F.R.I.B.A., 5, Mitcham-rd., 
xoetne. S.W.17, is to be the architect for the 
scheme 


(PROVINCIAL) 
Ambergate.—Stevenson’s (Dyers), 

pose ows x at Amber Dye Works. 
—* Co, (F.), architects, 52, Union-st., 


Ltd., _ pro- 
Dixon, 
Old- 


Atherstone.— Extensions proposed for Denham 
& Hargrave, Ltd. Plans < Ba N. Jepson (A.), 
Midland Bank-chbrs., New egate-pl., uneaton. 

Atherton.—Lancs E. C. propose nursery school 
and day nursery at Two Porches. 

Bangor (N. Wales).—Anglesey and Caernar- 
vonshire Joint Committee propose adaptations 
to building near University College for technical 
centre. 

Barnsley.—Factory to be erected at Wors- 
horough for Johnson & Barnes, of Leicester and 
Stapleford. 

Brighouse.—T.C. propose development of sites 
at junction of Deep-la. and Blakelaw-la., Clif- 
ton, and in neighbourhood of Rastrick House 
for houses.—West Riding E.C. propose two 

multilateral schools at £657,000. 

Butley Ash.—J. C. Broadhead, Commercial 
Garage, Palmerston-st., Bollington, propose 
garage and filling station off London-rd. 

Caernarvon.—Committee of YrAelwyd propose 
centre on site fronting Bangor-st.—Caernarvon- 
shire E.C. propose school at Edern. 

Carlisie—Factory proposed at Newtown-rd. 
for D. Thomson & Sons. 

Cheadle (Staffs).—R.D.C. propose os station 
on rear of Council Office, Leek-rd., for N.F.S. 
Pa ner pe gg oor Brewery oo. Ltd., 

Norfolk-st., Sheffield 1, propose reconstruc- 
pa and extension of “The Barley Mow.” 
Langer-la., Wingerworth. 

Connah's Quay.—John Summers & Sons, Ltd., 
Hawarden Bridge Steel Works, propose "exten- 
sions to works. 

Chureh.—Lancs _ E.C. 
modern school at First-ave. 

Church Stretton.—Salop E.C. propose county 
secondary modern school. 

Consett.—J. J. Eltringham, architect to 
U.D.C., Derwent-st., Blackhill, prepared jre- 
vised layout plan for No. 2 Moorside housing 
scheme providing for about 1,300 houses. 

Cudworth.—West Riding E.C. propose gram- 
mar school. 

Daventry.—United Counties Omnibus Oo., 
Ltd., propose omnibus station. 

Felling (Durham).—County E.C. propose 
handicrafts and domestic science rooms at High 
Felling modern school. 

Gateshead.—E. Shephard, Ltd., Gateshead, to 
erect two-storey building at junction of West-st. 
and Ellison-st. 

Gateshead.—No-th East Wires, Ltd., to erect 
factory at Trading Estate. Plans by Spence & 
Price, 15, Haldane-ter., Newcastle 

Gateshead.—Canteen to be built at Trading 
Estate for employees. Plans by E. Knapper, 
66, Elden-pl., Newcastle. 

Glastonbury.—M.H. approved proposals and 
layout for houses and flats at Tow View-av. 
by D. R. Dunthorn & Sons, Magdalene- 

, Glastonbury, for T.C. 


propose secondary 
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Golborne. U.D.C. approved greyhound 
gtadium at Yew Tree sada Lowton St. Mary’s, 
for N. Farrell, Zh ep 

Halesowen.— C. propose primary 
echools at "Netherend at £29,300, Romsley, at 
£21,375, and at Hawne, at £49,600. _ Nursery 
schools at Olive-la., Parkfields, and Fatherless 
Barn sites, at £14,570. 


Heywood.— —T.C. propese 250 houses at Gooden 
Farm estate. 
Hull.—T.C. approved:—Reconstruction of 


wildings at Southcoats-la., for ohnson 
(Transport), Ltd. ; reconstruction of Abbey-st. 
Saw Mills and office, for Horseley, Smith & Co., 
Ltd., Hedon-rd. ; warehouse at High-st., for 
Gilyott & Co., 

Keighley. —TC. approved 50 houses at Bracken 
Bank estate, for Corporation Housing Commit- 
tee; additions oF Oakworth Corn Mill, for J. 
Proctor & Son 


Kingswinford. Staffs. Pe. ropose Gwynne 
county primary school off Cot-la. 
Knottingley—West Riding E.C. propose 


school at Ecclesfield Parson “Drone estate. 

foo uname re.—E.C. propose secondary technical 
schoo 

Liverpoo!l.—E.C. propose :—Kitchen and dining- 
com at Rudston-rd. primary school; secondary 
school at Gilmour Heath-rd. ; extensions at 
Rose-la. secondary_ school; entry 
primary school at Fern-gr. 

Macclesfield.—E.C. propose day nurseries. 
Manchester.—E.C. propose schools at Heaton 
Park and Charlestown.— T.C. approved ware 
house at railway sidings, East Didsbury Station 
for George Clarke & Sons td.; additions to 
factory at Stockport-rd., “Ardwick, for Wardle 
Cotton Co., Ltd.; alterations to brewery 2t 
Birch-la., West Gorton, for Walker & Hom- 
frays, Ltd., Woodside’ Brewery, Salford 5; 
alterations to factory at Medlock-st., Liverpool- 
rd., Knott Hill, for Walter Bennett (Spare 
Parts), Etd.; extensions and alterations to 
buildings at Naples-st. and Angel-st., for George 
Little, td. ; printing works at Union-st., Fair- 
field- st., Ardwick, for Aikman & Son, 
° hudehill; canteen and offices at works, Hyde- 

for Alex. MacNair; office block to factory 

“New Islington, for George Brady & Co., Ltd. 
Morecambe and Heysham.—T.C. approved : a 
Extensions to mineral wiles works at Alice-st., 
for Morecambe Direct Supply Co., Ltd. ; bottling 
Sy at Back Thornton-st., for W. J. Wilkin- 


*Newenstio (Staffs).—T.C. propose covered mar- 
ket at Penkhull-st. and Hick-st. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Marshall & Tweedy, 
Grainger House, Blackett-st., Newcastie, are 
architects for additional wards at Rye Hill 
Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital. 

Oldham.—E.C. preparing plans for new 
one and adaptations to existing buildings at 


two-class 


2. 

Oldham.—T.C. propose alterations for mater- 
~yf ca at my Park General Hospital 
at 000 


Oswestry. —Salop ropose remodelling 
boys’ and girls’ Paicn “schools as grammar 
schools at £60,000. 


Oxford.—City Council propose to convert first- 
aid posts at Cowley-rd. Hospital and London- 
rd. Hospital into nurses’ accommodation at 


5,800. 

‘Oxford.—M.H. approved revised layout plan 
for 150 B.1.8.F. houses at Barton No. 4 estate. 
ar .—T.C. propose 72 houses at Leverton- 


Rochdale.—E.C. propose county primary in- 
fants’ school at Kirkholt estate and canteen at 
Lower Place school. 

Salford.—T.C. approved:—4 garages at Ayr- 
st. and West Egerton-st. for Novelty Furnishing 
Stores, 288-294, Regent-st.; workshop and _ fac- 
tory at 243. Bury New-rd., Broughton, for W. H. 
Sutton & Sons, 60, Spring: -gdns., Manchester 2. 

Scunthorpe.—C.E. Authorities propose church 
at Gunness. 

Skipton.—U.D.C. propose 300 houses 
a at Horse Close estate. 

Southport.—Estates Committee approved plans 
for layout of 54 houses at Radnor-dr. and #4 at 
Lytham-rd. 

South Shields.—Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., 
South Shields, are architects for factory at Lay- 
pa i a Papide, Ltd., photographic dealers, 

eppell-s 

South Shields.—Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., 
South Shields, prepared plans for factory at 
Bede estate for North-Eastern Trading Estates, 
Ltd., Low Fell. The Northern General Trans- 
port Co., Lid., to extend garage at Mile End-rd. 
to plans by A. H. Fennell & Co., Bridge End- 
chbrs., Chester-le-Street. 

Stockport. —T.C. propose community centre at 
Adswood; two primary schools at Brinnington. 
—T.C. approved alterations to works, New- 
bridge-la., Cornbrook Chemical Co., Ltd.; ex- 
tensions at Kayborough Works, Hurst-st., Red- 
dish, for Kay Bros., Ltd.; additions to "works 
at Hallam-st., for Squirrel Confectionery Works, 
Ltd.; alterations to works at Wagstaffe-st., 
Brinksway, for Carton Box and Printing Co., 


Seerien See S- P. Stainsby, 25, High-st., 
Stockton, prepared "5 hd garage at Castle- 
gate, for Whitelocks, Ltd.—Kitching & Co., 
Albert- rd., Middlesbrough, are architects for 


and 
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factory at Dog Hill for Foals Telephone and 
Electric Works, Ltd., London, N.W.9. 
Todmorden.— West Riding EC. propose school. 
Twickenham.—Middlesex C.C. to acquire site 
at Bonsor-rd. for county primary school. 
.—T.C. to erect 100 houses at 
odds & Son, Hadrian 
Tronworks, propose foundry. Plans by J. H. 
Morton & Son, Martins Bank-chbrs., Fowler-st., 
South Shields. 
Warrington.—British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
Bank Quay. propose extensions to works. 
—Board of Wolverhampton 
and Midland Counties mee  eonemed propose 
extensions to nurses’ quarte 
Worksop.—T. Cecil Howitt “P.), St. Andrew’s 
House, Mansfield-rd., Nottingham, is architect 
for proposed factory for Bairns-Wear, Ltd., 
Nottingham-rd., Nottingham. Scheme in early 
stage. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Aldershot.—44 ‘ Easiform ” houses at 
Cemetery-rd. site sail 118 “ Lasiform’ ” houses 
at Ash-st. site, for B.C.: *Comben & Wakeling, 
Ltd., 603, Kenton- rd., Kenton, Harrow. Middle- 
sex (subject to M.H. approval). 

Armitage. oo 4 to works for E. Johns 
& Co., Ltd. Goldstraw & Yorath (A.), 
architects. Vivien: bldgs., Station-rd., Tun- 
stall, Stoke-on-Trent: *T. Lowe & Sons, Ltd., 
Curzon-st., Burton-on-Trent. 

Ashburton.—Eight houses, for U.D.C.: *T. 
Eros. Buckfastleigh, £11,350 (approved by 


Beverley.—12 ovate at ?~ sites, for R.D.C. 
G. Palfreyman, E. & S.: . a, Hull 
(six houses at Leven) ; Forster & Son, 
Anlaby, nr. Hull (six ee * Swanland). 

Burn iey.—10 houses at Old Launch Booth, 
: *Holgate Bros., Ltd., Fence, Burn- 
ley, £13,558. 

Carlisle.—Dining centre at Robert Ferguson 
school: *Cloghern & Co., Burgh-rd., Carlisle. 

Chara.—Further three pairs 
Crossways, Tatworth, and four houses at Broad- 
way, for RDC: *Sibley Bros. (approved by 


M.H.) and *J. V. Baker, Broadway, Ilminster 
(subject to ME: approval). 

Dagenham.—56 houses at Dagenham-rd. 
estate, for T.C. ¢ §.: *H. Webb 


B.E. 
(Builders), Ltd., Hornchurch. 

East Grinstead.—14 blocks containing four 

maisonettes each at Halsford Park estate: 
. Gregory (Builders and Contractors), Ltd. 

Elham. —10 houses at Densole Farm estate, 
Swingfield, for R.D.C.: “A. P. Castle, 
Folkestone, £14,945. 

Evesham.—Eight houses at Broadway, for 
R.D.C.: *C. Steward & Son, Ltd., 144, High- 
st., Broadway, £10,969. 

Gateshead.—Offices at Team Valley estate, 
for Leverton & Co., Lid.: *Stanley Miller, Ltd., 
17, North-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Grimsby.—Extensions at generating station, 
for B.C.: *James Austin & Sons, Ltd., Dews- 
bury, £8,170 (subject to sanction ‘of Electricity 
Commissioners). 

Harwich.—Carrying out Dovercourt draina 
Be for T.C. John Taylor & Sons, consult- 
ing engineers, Pee ouse, Westminster, 
S.W.1: *Campbell & McGill, 5, High- -st., Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, OT 860 (subject to M.H. approval). 

Heage.— Buildings, etc., at opencast coal site, 
= Ministry of Fuel and. gl *Kirk & Kirk, 

Putney, London 8.W.1 
pon houses for Te. A. O. Marshall, 
B.S.: *Sherwin Building & Contracting Co. 

Kidderminster. —12 — at Chaddesley 
Corbett, for R.D.C S. Northover, 8.: 
*Bowes Building Co., Whitford Vale, Broms- 
grove, £14,899. 

Limehurst. —50 houses at Road No. 1, to be 
formed in continuation of Wellington-st. East, 
Oldham-rd., Waterloo, Ashton, for R.D.C. 
Halliday & Agate (FF.), architects, 14, John 
Dalton-st., Manchester 2: *Bower, "Moffatt & 
Co., Ltd., 400, Rochdale-rd., Harpurhey, Man- 
chester 9, £63,137. 

GLondon (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended January 18:— 


* Electrical work: Hartley Electromotives, Ltd., 


Shrewsbury ; F. H. Wheeler & Co., Ltd., London, 
S.W.1; Riley & Neate, Ltd., Winchester ; Clough 


Smith & Co., Ltd., Redhill, — E. Dyne 
& Co., Ltd., London, S.E.6; Thorpe, 
Ltd., London, E.C.2; Aberfren Ca le and Con 


struction Co., Ltd., Kidderminster; Electrical 
Installations, Ltd., London, S.W.1: Drake 

Gorham, Ltd., London, “* at County of Lon- 
don Electric Supply Co., Ltd., London, E.C.2; 
Miller & Stables, hinbureh 3; RB. Finlayson & 
Co. (Caithness), Ltd., Wick. ‘Dismantling and 
re-erection work: Dawnays, Lid., London, 


GLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. week ending January 16, 1947 

London: Tate Gallery, Reinstatement t of war 
damage, F. Troy & Co., Ltd., 7-9, St. James-st., 
§.W.1. Hyde Park-sq., Civil Service Hostel, 
Alterations, W. H. Cooper & Son, Ltd., 201, 
Hammersmith-rd., W.6. Ches: Birkenhead In- 
stitute canteen, Kitchen and dining-room, W. H. 
Roberts, 50-54, King-st., Wallasey. Devonshire : 
Ply mouth C.C. 17, Residual work for Aluminium 
houses, Dudley Coles, Brooklands Lodge, Bain- 
bridge-av., Plymouth. Dartmouth B.C.1, Site 
work for Aluminium houses, J. Garrett & Son, 
td., 34, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. Essex: 
Leyton B.C.4, Foundations for Aluminium houses, 
Thos. Bates & Son, Ltd. Brickworks, Harold 
Wood, Romford. Glamorgan: Merthyr Tydfil, 
Factory, T. F. Howells, Ltd., 83, Bartlett-st., 
Caerphilly. Hampshire: Farnborough R.A.E., 
Construction of proving ground, G. Percy Trent- 
ham, LAd., Long-la., Hillingdon, Middx. Fawley, 
Hardley Senior school, Kitchen and canteen, 


C. T. Webb & Sons, Hatchett Gate, Beaulieu. 
Hunts: Huntingdon, Gaynes Hall, ———- 


and repairs, A. J. G. Potter & Sons, Ltd., Sta 
wick, Wellingborough. Lanarkshire : Muirhead. 
Chryston H.G. school and St. Joseph’s R.C. 
school, Temporary classrooms, Cowiesons, Ltd., 
3. Charles-st., St. Rollox, Glasgow. Glasgow. 
Lambhill-st. Junior Secondary school and St. 
a. school, Temporary classrooms, Cowiesons, 
Ltd., Charles-st., St. Rollox, Glasgow. Glas- 
gow, i. Roch’s Junior school, ee class- 
rooms, Brown, Fraser & Co., , Durward- 
av., Glasgow. 

Lanes : Wigan, All Saints’ C.E. Modern school, 
Temporary buildings, D. A. Ablett & Sons (1936), 
Ltd., Sovereign-rd. Saw Mills, Wigan. Widnes: 
Fairfield Modern school, Temporary building, 
Frank Warburton & Son, Chapel-la., Stockton 
Heath, Warrington. Aughton Green, Automatic 
Telephone Exchange, Erection, Thomas Collier & 
Sons, Ltd., Brown-st. Works, Leigh. —: 
Southgate, Arnos school, Kitchen, A. T. Row- 
ley (London), Ltd., Cambridge Works, Sadan 
la., Tottenham. Norfolk : Wroxham, County 
Primary school, Kitchen and dining-room, R. G. 
Carter, Ltd., Low- rd., Drayton, Norwich. San- 
ton Downham, Sites for temporary houses, Wm. 


Sindall ( Builder), Gloucester-st., Camb 
Northumberland :| Newcastle West, Tel —. 
Exchange, Erection, Harry Kindred, 371, West- 


rd., Newcastle-on- Tyne. Roxburghshire : Ancrum, 
Site works and Seco houses, Andrew Bulman. 
Ltd., 14, Coal Market, Kelso. Staffs: North 
Walsall, Senior Boys’ school, Temporary bnild- 
ing, Deacon & Boardman, Algernon-st., Walsall. 
Surrey: Wimbledon, Gayton Lodge, Hutted 
accommodation, Limpus & Sons, 7, Kingston-hill, 
Kingston-on-Thames. Oxted, County Secondary 
school, Temporary buildings, R. Durtnell & Son, 
Ltd., Station-rd. East, Oxted. Thornton ere 
Heath Clark school, Kitchen, R. Mansell, 
17-23, Grant-rd., Croydon. Ripley. nation 
Automatic Exchange, Erection and completion, 
Tarrant, Builders, Wentworth, Virginia 
Water. Warwickshire : Birmingham 29, Sites for 
temporary houses, F. Deeley, Ltd., 210. High-st., 
Harborne, Birmingham. Doncas 
Adwick-le-Street, Park school, Kitchen and 
dining-room, J. H. Gilbert, Ltd., 15, Cemetery- 
rd., Doncaster. Brighouse, Girls’ Secondary 
school, Kitchen and dining-room, Lester Brook 
& td., 11, Elland-rd., Brighouse. Selby. 
Girls” High school, Kitchen, W. Barber, 52, 
Northgate, Pontefract. 


, 
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Glondeon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
tay by War Dept. for week ended January 


ss Pe Miscellaneous work, Edwin Marshall & 
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Sons (1945), Ltd., Ashton- eaten tane. Beds : 
Miscellaneous work, S. Foster, Ltd., Kempston. 


erks: Miscellaneous work, Browne & Lilly, 
Ltd., Reading. Devonshire : "Miscellaneous work, 
M. T. Sleeman & Sons, Exeter. 

Neyland.—5O houses, for U.D.C.: i NS 
Tyler, Richardson-st., Swansea, £60 

Oldham.—56 houses at Pennine View estate, 
for T.C. A. L. Hobson, B.E.: *Greenwoods 
Building Industries, Ltd., Salem Works, Lees- 
" Oldham, ,400. 

ston.—Four houses at Calder-av., 
Uz ny : *Glew Bros., Royston, Yorks. 

Saddleworth.—Eight houses at Huddersfield- 
rd., for U.D.C.: *Greenwoods Building Indus- 
tries, Ltd., £12,063. 

St. Albans.—13 houses at Bs rd., Wheat- 
hampstead, for K.D. D. Carter, Ltd., 
Holloway- rd., London, ‘N., Hoe (subject to 
M.H. approval). 

St. Helens.—Buildings for St. Austin’s B.C. 
school managers: *J. Lucas & Son (Builders), 
Ltd., Eccleston-st., Prescot. 

St. Pancras.—Works for B.C. 256 flats at 


for 


Cromer-st. :— 

i J. Gleeson, Ltd. £504,460 
R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd. - 502, 
beot Parker & Sons, Ltd. ... +» 495,618 
Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. ... 494,200 
Ashford Builders Co., Ltd. .. 492,650 
Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd. . 492,563 
Thomas & Edge .» 491,868 
Walter Laweenee & Sons, ‘Ltd. .-» 490,250 
bg Willett, Ltd. F --- 489,975 

E. H. Burgess, Ltd. | .-. 487,707 
Nox, . 484,790 
*Stewart & Partners, ‘Ltd. 474,632 
(Subject to L.C.C. loan sanction.) 

83 flats at Peckwater-st. :— 
". Gonetroction Re .-. £195,210 
F. ee Ltd. ... 180,800 
L. i we Whi ees, Ltd. ..» 177,614 
Marshall, Andrew & yee ‘Ltd. «-e 177,305 
Thomas & Edge oe ... 176,274 
C. Miskin & ons, Lid. 175,037 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 174,195 
Thomas Lowe fe ‘Sons, Ltd. 173,654 
Harry Neal, 172,250 
*A. Roberts & C 166,949 


(Subject to oy id. loan sanction.) 
Salford.—Extensions to engineering works 
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and canteen at Blackfriars-rd. and Bichmoad- 
st., for J. W. Jackman: & Co., Ltd. T. 
Gunson & Son, architects, 16, Maredon-eh’ 
Brown-st., Manchester 2: *E. B. Jones ¢ 
Rawlinson, Ltd., Leaf-sq., Broad-st., Pendle- 
ton, Salford 6. 

Sawbridgeworth.—30 additional houses at 
Bull Fields, for U.D.C.: *G. Peachey & Sons, 3, 
South-av., North Chingford, E.4. 

South Shields.—Alterations for Binns, Ltd, 
Architects: Page, Son & Hill, 75, King- st., 
Gout Shields: *Carruthers & Son, 1, Heugh- 

South Shields. 

ie dee trent hiaees for disabled persons 
at Hanley, for vuaemee Persons’ a ake 
London: *G. & Seddon, Ltd., 55, Duke-st., 
Fenton, Stoke- os rene 

Stretford.—Motor showr garage and 
offices at Chester-rd., Old Trafford. for Colmore 
Depot, 200, Deansgate, Manchester: 
*Peter Hodkinson, Ltd., Devonshire-st. Works, 
Ardwick, Manchester 12. 

Swansea.—Houses for C.B. 188 B.LS.P 
houses at West Cross: *Richard Costain, ta 

62 B.1.S8.F. houses = Warenarlwydd: 
*Richard Costa, a 

Tow Law ( urhain).—ingineerin Sooke 
for Blair & Co. Oereniiocios ennell & 
Co., tp End-chbrs., Chester-le-Street: *G. 
ca > Sons, Chestnut-st., Darlington. 

Upholland.—20 anne * "Highgate Farm 
site, Hall Green, i = L. C. Corlett, § 
Gornall & Wainwri ti.) architects, 8, 
Hardshaw-st., St. He . E. Rylance & Sons, 
45, St. James’ -rd., Orrell, nr. Wisee. 

Walisend.—Houses for T.C. Teasdale, 
B.E.: *J. Moore, High-st. West, “Wallen (8); 
7S Armstrong, enton-rd., Gosforth (12); *G 
Oates, Wallsend (10); °N. Willis, Shields-rd., 
Newcastle (10); *J. Mulhern, High-st. East. 
Wallsend (12); *A. Weir, Howdon, Wallsend 


(12). 

Walsall.—Houses at Green Rock site, for T.C. 
11 three-bedroom type: *McKeand Smith & Co., 
t., Showell-rd., Wolverhampton, £13,305; 

B.L.8.F.: *Henry Boot & Sons, Ltd., Banner 
Cross Hall, Ecclesall-rd., Sheffield a, ‘267, 676. 

Wandsworth.—46 houses at 10 sites, for B.C.: 
*John Lewis (Builders), Ltd., 

West Bromwich.—Works for TO. TG. Jeffer- 
son, B.S. Restoration of Hill Top County 

school: *John Dallow & Sons, ue. Jobn- ~ 
Blackheath, Birmingham; 98 B.LS.F. houses at 
Tanhouse estate: *British Steel Construction, 
Ltd., Smith-rd., Wednesbury, £119,952. 

Wirksworth.—42 additional houses at Srey 
rd. site and 24 yg Middleton, for U.D 
Taylor, : Lee, Whatstandwell, nr. 
Matloss., £69,398 

ereeene .—20 houses at Shepherd’s-av.: *J. H. 
& A E. Ilett, Ltd., £2,500 per pair. 
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DILLY DUCK! 


She’s a beautiful duck, is Dilly. 
Born and bred in Aylesbury, she's 
the pride of Farmer Giles, and like 
all really aristocratic ducks, she 
loves the raif. She's no need to 
worry—water rolls off her back 
like rain off a house treated with 


LILLINGTON’S No. 2 METALLIC LIQUID 


Walls that are exposed to driving rains 
are rendered completely non-absorbent 
by brushing or spraying with this liquid, 
which destroys capillary attraction and 
sets up an impenetrable barrier against 
damp. May be applied at any time 
of the year to wet or dry surfaces. 
Leaves no discoloration or gloss. 


SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE. 
1/- or 9/- per gallon according to quantity. 


for 30 years specified extensively by the War Office, Air Ministry, 
Municipal Authorities and leading Architects and Building Contractors. 


*. 2 6: 


For mixing in i: and fléor 
toppings, specify No. : Metallic Lined to ensure water- 
proof, hard and dustless concrete and for rapid hardening. 


x * * 
Write for full information and our BOOKLET ‘B.’ 


GEORGE LILLINGTON & CO. LTD 


WATERPROOFING SPECIALISTS 
57, LONDON BRIDGE STREET, S.E.. Phone: HOP. 0234/5 
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STONART ASBESTOS FLOORING C1. 


of SPECIALISING * 





JOINTLESS FLOORING 





» tive EP Fireproof 


SOUNDPROOF FLOORING 
Etc., ETC. 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


Office and Works: 100-104, BLUNDELL ST., N.7 


Telephone: NORth 2304 & 1682 
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FOR SLIDING SASHES, DOORS, SHOP FRONTS, BLACKBOARDS, SMALL LIFTS | 
RHODES CHAINS LTD., BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, Wz. | 


TELEPHONE: <cfANCERY 8137 = 


_GREENW@D “AIRVAC. 


NATURAL POWER AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE VENTILATION OF FACTORIES OR LARGE 
PREMISES WE RECOMMEND THE SUPREME AIRVAC 
SUPER,”" THE ‘‘VACAIRE,"’ OR THE "H.24.' 







































FOR OFFICE OR HOME, A SMALLER SIZED AIRVAC 


AIRVAC EXTRACTORS AND INDUCERS PROVIDE THE a, : 
PERFECT NATURAL VENTILATING SYSTEM ' ; bri 


THE AIRVAC CHIMNEY COWL—ON TOP OF ITS JOB! AAD CUuWw ‘A bag, | dis 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY, LTD 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF STATIC VENTILATORS AND VENTILATING FAN UNITS 
















BEACON HOUSE KINGSWAY . LONDON, W.C.2 
eee - TELETHONE :° CHANCERY 8135/7 








